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The I.L.O. 


The International Labour Organisation is an intergovernmental agency, of which 
83 countries are members. Representatives of governments, of management and of 
labour organisations participate in its work. It was established in 1919 and entered 
into relationship with the United Nations as a specialised agency in 1946. 

Its purpose is to promote social justice in all the countries of the world. To this end 
it collects and disseminates information about labour and social conditions, formulates 
international standards and supervises their national application. It also engages in 
operational activities and provides technical assistance in carrying out social and 
economic development programmes. 

The machinery of the Organisation consists of— 


The International Labour Conference, which is the supreme body of the Organisation. 
It constitutes a world forum for labour and social questions. National delegations to the 
annual meetings comprise four delegates, two representing the government, one representing 
management, and one representing labour; each delegate speaks and votes independently, 
so that all points of view find full expression. 


The Governing Body, composed of twenty government representatives, ten representatives 
of management and ten representatives of labour, which is the executive council of the 
Organisation. 


The International Labour Office, which acts as a secretariat, an operational headquarters, 
a world information centre and a publishing house. It is staffed by experts drawn from 
many different countries, whose knowledge, experience and advice are available to all 
nations which are Members of the Organisation. It has branch offices and correspondents 
in many countries. 


The Conference adopts international labour standards which are formulated in 
special international treaties called Conventions, and in Recommendations. These are 
based on careful fact-finding and discussion. As a two-thirds majority of the Conference 
is required for their adoption they represent the general agreement of informed world 
opinion. The decisions of the Conference are not automatically binding, but govern- 
ments must submit the Conference standards to their national legislatures. When the 
legislature accepts a Convention the government is bound to apply it. 

On the operational side the I.L.O. provides governments with expert advice and 
technical assistance in matters connected with labour and social policy. For this purpose 
it has established in various parts of the world field offices which serve as centres for 
assistance to governments in such matters as building up employment services, increasing 
productivity, the development of training facilities and the administration of social 
security programmes. The I.L.O. participates in operating the United Nations Expanded 
Programme of Technical Assistance. 

The work of the Organisation also includes the holding of regional conferences, 
sessions of Industrial Committees to discuss the problems of particular industries on 
an international basis, and a variety of specialised technical meetings. 

All these activities are closely co-ordinated with a view to fulfilment of the purpose 
for which the International Labour Organisation was created—the promotion of social 
justice and peace. 
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The Forty-Fourth Session 
of the International Labour Conference 


Geneva, June 1960 


The following article gives a general survey of the work of the 44th 
Session of the International Labour Conference. It does not attempt 
to be exhaustive. A fuller account is contained in Industry and 
Labour, also published by the I.L.0.1 The Convention, Recommen- 
dations and resolutions adopted by the Conference are published in 
the Official Bulletin.? 


HE 44th Session of the International Labour Conference opened 
on 1 June 1960. It was a time of tension and uncertainty 
in international affairs. Some days previously the Summit Confer- 
ence had collapsed in Paris; and shortly after the close of the 
session the Geneva Disarmament Conference broke up in dead- 
lock. The President of the International Labour Conference, in 
his opening address, appealed to delegates to avoid political contro- 
versies. “ Purely political problems ” he said “ are not the concern 
of this Organisation. ... Such matters are essentially the respon- 
sibility of the United Nations. ... Our chance of making a maxi- 
mum contribution in the social field committed to our care depends 
on our giving our attention to those things which induce people to 
improve the conditions of mankind, rather than to those which 
divide the peoples and divert efforts from this goal.” 
Despite such initial apprehensions, it was not the political 
issues between East and West * that provided the focal point of 


!'Vol. XXIV, Nos. 1-2, 1 and 15 July 1960. 

2 Vol. XLIII, 1960, No. 2. 

3 In recent sessions the “ political” issues had chiefly concerned, firstly, 
the seating on committees of the Conference of Employer delegates from 
the Soviet Union and Eastern European countries ; and secondly the con- 
testing of the credentials of the Hungarian delegation. At the 1959 Session 
of the Conference a new appeals procedure was introduced, which resulted 
in the seating on technical committees of certain Employer delegates from 
the Soviet Union and Eastern Europe (cf. International Labour Review, 
Vol. LXXX, No. 3, Sep. 1959, pp. 204 ff.). When this was done at the 
1959 Session the other Employer delegates absented themselves from the 
work of these technical committees. At the 1960 Session the majority of 
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interest in the Conference but rather the economic and social gap 
between the highly industrialised and relatively prosperous countries 
of the world and those where economic development has only recently 
begun and widespread poverty exists. A Worker representative 
from Greece stated : “ We believe that mankind is divided on the 
basis of criteria of an economic or development character rather 
than on the basis of ideological criteria. One of the extremes is 
composed of a group of countries with different ideologies but a 
common denominator of advanced development, whereas at the 
other extreme are the countries which, characterised also by 
different political structures, have a common denominator of 
retarded development.” And the Worker delegate from Canada 
expressed the sentiment of solidarity uniting people of these 
two groups of countries when he said: “... more than ever before 
we are aware of the problems that beset our brothers and sisters 
throughout the world, and . . . our awareness is matched by a deter- 
mination to play our part in helping to solve those problems.” 
The debates brought to the fore many of the different social 
problems confronting the industrialised and underdeveloped 
countries ; but of particular interest was the extent to which the 
Conference this year became aware of the difficulties besetting the 
peoples of Africa, whose voice had never before been so prominent 
in this forum. During the session Cameroun, the Federation of 
Mali, and Togo were admitted as member States of the I.L.O., 


bringing the total African membership to 12. Sixteen other African 
countries were represented by observer delegations, and a number 
of these countries have attained independence or will shortly do so, 
and may be expected to become full members of the I.L.O. 

The Director-General, replying to the discussion of his Report 
at the close of the session, welcomed the new African States and 
observed— 


National independence and international co-operation are twin aspects 
of a common movement in world affairs. The United Nations family of 
organisations has been a seed-bed of sovereignty in which those working 
for the independence of their people found strong nourishment. Moreover, 
without the framework of consultation and co-operation, which the world 
organisations provide, the continuing truly independent existence of so 


the Employers’ group, while protesting against a similar decision taken 
through the appeals procedure and arguing that this decision vitiated the 
balance of votes in Committees, decided to remain and carry on work in 
the technical committees. In 1959 the Conference rejected the credentials 
of the Hungarian Government, Employers’ and Workers’ delegates (ibid., 
pp. 231-232) ; but in 1960, principally because of a change in position by a 
number of governments, the Conference, in conformity with the precedent 
established by the United Nations, decided to take no decision on objections 
to the credentials of the Hungarian Government and Employers’ delegates. 
No objection was made to the credentials of the Hungarian Workers’ 
delegate. 
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many national entities in a world where power is as concentrated as it is 
today would hardly be conceivable. The new States and the world organisa- 
tions are thus linked by bonds of interest and of service. 


*” 
* * 


In the absence of Mr. Ernst Michanek, Chairman of the Govern- 
ing Body of the I.L.O., who was prevented by illness from attending 
the first sitting, the Conference was opened by Sir Alfred Roberts, 
Workers’ Vice-Chairman of the Governing Body. Mr. Luis Alvarado, 
Minister of Labour of Peru, was unanimously elected President of 
the Conference. The Vice-Presidents elected were Mr. S. Tonchev, 
Minister, Chairman of the Labour and Prices Committee, Bulgaria ; 
Mr. M. Ghayour, Employers’ delegate, Iran ; and Mr. S. de Azevedo 
Pequeno, Workers’ delegate, Brazil. The Conference gave final 
consideration to two technical items : protection of workers against 
ionising radiations, on which a Convention complemented by a 
Recommendation was adopted ; and consultation and co-operation 
between public authorities and employers’ and workers’ organisa- 
tions at the industrial and national levels, in regard to which a 
Recommendation was adopted and a document was drawn up con- 
taining observations designed to be helpful in the promotion of 
better co-operation. Two technical questions were given a first dis- 
cussion and will be carried forward for final consideration at the 
45th Session in 1961. These were reduction of hours of work, and 
workers’ housing. The Conference also had before it an item for 
a general discussion on the contribution of the I.L.O. to the raising 
of incomes and living conditions in rural communities, with special 
reference to countries in process of development. The annual 
review by the Conference of the application of international labour 
standards took place; and the I.L.O. budget for 1961 was adopted. 
In addition to the items on its agenda the Conference adopted a 
number of resolutions including one concerning the role of the 
I.L.O. in connection with measures for an expansion of economic 
aid to developing countries. During the session elections were 
also held to renew the membership of the Governing Body of the 
International Labour Office for the period 1960-63. 


* ° * 

For many participants the annual session of the Conference 
provides an important opportunity to place their social and labour 
problems before the I.L.O. and their colleagues from other countries, 
so that they may call upon the services of the Organisation and 
the experience of other countries. This opportunity is perhaps 
of particular importance to the new countries which have recently 
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assumed membership in the Organisation. The Conference does 
not, of course, determine the details of the I.L.O.’s programme. 
This is the task of the Governing Body. Increasingly, however, 
the general discussion at the Conference has been giving guidance 
as to the major needs for I.L.O. action. 

The principal occasion for this discussion is the debate on 
the Report of the Director-General. In recent years the Director- 
General has sought to focus attention upon some broad aspect 
of social policy and this year the theme of his annual report was 
“youth and work ”.! “ The problems of youth ” as the Director- 
General said at the conclusion of the debate “. .. are the problems 
of society as a whole, seen under their most critical aspect—that 
is, the perspective of the future. By projecting into the future 
what we know of the present and of the forces at work in the 
present—demographic, economic, social and political forces—we 
can understand better what we have to do, and how we have to 
set our plans. We can distinguish the essential from the merely 
desirable.” 


THE MAIN PRIORITIES 


Apart from its formal conclusions, the Conference discussions 
thus helped to form opinion as to the major world needs for action 
in the social and labour field. There was general recognition that 
first importance must be given to promoting the acceleration of 
economic growth in countries where poverty is widespread, and 
to help these countries attain their objectives of social improvement. 
The overriding need of the underdeveloped countries is to expand 
employment opportunities ; and to do this effectively there is a 
great and growing need for training. The Government delegate 
of Cameroun referred to “ the two scourges of the young countries 
of black Africa—underemployment and lack of technical training 
among young people ”. Development is of particular importance 
to rural communities ; and the Conference recommended that a 
new long-term programme be initiated by the I.L.O. backed with 
adequate financial resources, for action in the rural areas in develop- 
ing countries. 

The Conference discussions also focused attention upon the 
human and institutional transformation which accompanies econ- 
omic growth. In this regard concern was shown for the problems 
of integrating workers into industrial employment, the encourage- 


11.L.0.: Report of the Director-General, Report I, International Labour 
Conference, 44th Session, Geneva, 1960. Part 1: Youth and Work ; Part II: 
Activities of the I.L.0., 1959-1960 (Geneva, 1960). For a short bibliographical 
note on this report see International Labour Review, Vol. LXXXI, No. 5, 
May 1960, p. 480. 
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ment of new aptitudes and attitudes among workers and managers, 
the role of trade unions in developing countries, the growth of 
labour-management co-operation, and the promotion of new rural 
institutions capable of inspiring the full participation of rural 
people in the task of economic growth. 

In many ways, therefore, attention was drawn to what the 
I.L.O. can do to help expand production. At the same time it was 
stressed that people in the developing countries want to increase 
their production in order to attain social objectives ; and that it 
is the responsibility of the I.L.O. to see to progressive improvement 
in living and working conditions. As the Government delegate of 
Israel said, “ the I.L.O. cannot and should not become a purely 
economic development agency”. In setting social objectives 
special importance should be given to the abolition of child labour, 
the improvement of workers’ housing, and the introduction and 
extension of social security. 

Despite the urgency and magnitude of problems confronting 
the developing countries, those of industrialised countries were 
not forgotten. Rapid technological change sets the context of 
these problems. The jobs of the future may be very different from 
those of the present and past ; and many delegates from indus- 
trialised countries referred to the need to study future manpower 
requirements of industry and to plan education and training 
programmes which will equip the young people of today for the 
jobs of the future. An improvement and extension of vocational 
guidance services is important in this connection. Measures are 
being taken by a number of countries to facilitate the occupational 
and geographical (including international) mobility of labour, 
upon which a continuation of current rates of economic activity 
in large measure depend. The organisation of work is also changing ; 
and more attention, it was stressed, should be given to the human 
problems of industry. 

The following sections summarise the main features of the 
discussion in the Conference and its committees.} 


EMPLOYMENT 


Behind the employment problem, as many speakers pointed 
out, lies the demographic factor. Everywhere young people are 
entering the labour market in increasing numbers. A distinction 
is, however, to be drawn between the impact of this factor in the 
underdeveloped and the industrialised countries. 


1A fuller account of the work of the committees and of the decisions 
taken by the Conference is to be found in Industry and Labour, loc. cit. 
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The long-term trend in most of the industrialised countries is 
towards an aging population structure ; but in many cases higher 
birth rates in the immediate post-war period have already begun, 
and will continue in the years ahead, to result in much larger num- 
bers of young people seeking education and training opportunities 
and jobs. In some of the industrialised countries this phenomenon— 
often referred to as “ the bulge ”—may be very temporary, whereas 
in others, such as the United States, it may endure for years. The 
problem for these countries with highly developed economies is, 
however, not so much to create jobs as to ensure that the work 
force of the future has the necessary mobility and breadth of 
training for continuing economic progress. As the United Kingdom 
Employers’ delegate, Lord McCorquodale, said, this sudden in- 
crease in the number of young people entering the labour force was 
regarded in his country as “ a great once-and-for-all opportunity ”. 

The underdeveloped countries, on the other hand, are generally 
experiencing a rapid increase in population—often referred to as 
the “ population explosion ”—which gives them a youthful demo- 
graphic structure and will result in massive additions of young 
people to the labour force for many years to come. In these coun- 
tries, however, unemployment and underemployment are already 
widespread. The Director-General in his Report observed that 
“it would be unfortunate if, because of its statistical dimensions, 
the coming generation were to be regarded as a problem rather 
than as an asset to development ” 4; and many speakers from the 
developing countries expressed their great concern with the em- 
ployment prospects of young people. 

The Federal Minister of Labour of the Federation of Nigeria, 
Mr. Johnson, said: “The provision of work opportunities for 
this massive and increasing contingent of boys and girls who 
are yearly thrown into the employment market is one of the most 
difficult problems facing my Government.” The Government 
representative from the Malagasy Republic commented that “ as 
regards the immediate future, if priority must be given to one 
of these problems in the underdeveloped countries, I think employ- 
ment comes first ” ; and the Indian Government delegate observed 
that for his country and for underdeveloped countries generally 
the main problem was that of “ finding opportunities for work for 
millions and tens of millions of youth ”. 

The Workers’ delegate of Ceylon pointed out that, paradoxically, 
while young people were encountering difficulties in finding jobs, little 
children were put to work and older people of 60 and 65 continued in 
employment because no provision was made for their retirement. 


1 Youth and Work, op. cit., p. 15. 
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For many underdeveloped countries, as the Government dele- 
gate of Ceylon observed, “ questions of occupational choice have 
often to take second place to questions of job availability ” ; and 
the Employers’ delegate of Indonesia said : “ The major problem 
for the newly developing countries with a dense population . . . is 
the existence of a large number of young people and the difficulty 
of fitting them into employment rather than that of providing 
young workers with better living facilities and social security.” 

Faced with this problem some governments have taken steps 
to mobilise unused manpower, and especially the young, for work 
on projects of value to the community. A wide variety of different 
types of scheme are being used to this effect, and there is a good 
deal of controversy and discussion about their merits, defects and 
dangers, the main point at issue being whether they are voluntary 
or compulsory in character. Those who advocate them point to 
the need to develop new aptitudes and skills in the populations 
and to harness unused manpower for important economic develop- 
ment work : where capital is lacking, it is argued, labour can be 
employed to build capital. Those who oppose or question the 
schemes express the fear that they may be carried out by com- 
pulsion and used for political indoctrination in the interests of 
the ruling party. 

The Government delegate of Ghana was among those who 
described his country’s experience in this field. The Builders’ 
Brigade, designed to take in middle-school leavers for a two-year 
course of training in skilled trades, he said, would be an “ inspira- 
tion ” to other African countries “ soon to cast away the shackles 
of colonialism ”. The Workers’ delegate of Guinea referred to 
“a massive and spontaneous response by the people” to the 
appeal of the ruling party “ for the carrying out of any necessary 
work of public interest, such as cleaning the streets and public 
places ” ; he denied any imputation of forced labour. The Workers’ 
delegate of Viet-Nam, on the other hand, condemned “ the abuse 
of the enthusiasm of young people in para-military associations, 
in brigades of what is more or less forced labour, with aims that 
are more or less political and unproductive ” 

The Government representative of the Republic of the Congo 
described how a “ civic service ” had been set up in his country 
to give young people “ the vocational and moral training necessary 
for their integration in... rural and industrial activity”. The 
Workers’ representative from the same country considered that 
setting up voluntary labour brigades for young unemployed was 
a difficult problem, and said— 


There is, of course, a way through this of combating idleness, but there 
is also a risk of slipping into forced labour and perhaps also of not seeking 
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other solutions for the employment of young people, in respect of wages 
and vocational training . . .. As the problem is so delicate I cannot give my 
complete agreement. It is at any rate necessary that such undertakings 
should be governed by democratic and independent institutions on which 
government delegates, workers and employers are represented, and also 
young people’s movements and families, so that we can avoid the reappear- 
ance of a more or less disguised system of forced labour, which would be 
nothing more than the slavery of former times. 

The Government delegate of Cameroun described the opening 
in his country of public works where volunteers can carry out 
major projects of general interest. In addition to these projects 
a new plan was, he said, being submitted to parliament for the 
establishment of a civic, military and vocational training centre. 
This centre was designed exclusively for volunteers to give them 
civic training, supplementary general education, and physical 
and health training, which would be followed, after psychotechnical 
selection, by vocational training either in manual trades or in 
agriculture. With government assistance workers would also be 
set up as independent craftsmen, preferably outside the main in- 
habited centres ; and it was hoped that this policy would lead to a 
substantial increase in well-being of the rural population. The Feder- 
al Minister of Labour of the Federation of Nigeria also described a 
new experiment in his country—a system of co-operative farm 
settlements which aim to train young school leavers in modern 
farming techniques. The Government provided accommodation and 
essential farm buildings for the settlements, where necessary, and 
gave young farmers a set of small tools (which they are expected to 
maintain and replenish). A central pool of machinery was available 
for each settlement to draw upon. The Government reserved the 
right to prescribe which crops were most suitable and had set up a 
number of farm institutes to provide a flow of trained farmers. 
The scheme, he added, was carried out on a completely voluntary 
basis. The Tunisian Government delegate also referred to a pro- 
ject in his country through which 175,000 formerly unemployed 
workers had been provided with employment at the normal basic 
wage of agricultural workers. 


Employment problems are claiming increasing attention from 
the I.L.O. at the present time. A group of experts on employmenc 
objectives in economic development is currently preparing a report. 
The International Labour Conference next year will have a general 
discussion on employment problems and policies. The Director- 
General, commenting on the importance of the employment prob- 
lem at the conclusion of the session, said: “I think it is quite 
clear we must in the years ahead be ready to give greater attention 
to the many aspects of this problem.” 
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TRAINING AND GUIDANCE 


Training was the subject of concern to industrialised and under- 
developed countries alike most frequently mentioned in the 
general discussion. The representative of U.N.E.S.C.O., Mr. 
Thomas, drew attention to a common trend, observable in countries 
at different stages of economic development and with different 
social systems, towards approaching education “as a continuous 
process in the over-all training of men, whether considered in the 
trade, the family, the local community, the nation, the universal 
community ”. Recent educational reforms in many countries have 
sought, he pointed out, to combine general education and voca- 
tional training in a harmonious system. This has been true in a 
number of countries, for example in India in primary education ; 
but it is particularly in the sphere of secondary education that 
the tendency has recently been accentuated in most parts of the 
world. 

As noted above, the spokesmen for industrialised countries 
generally tended to give greater emphasis to training than to the 
problem of creating additional jobs. The Swedish Government rep- 
resentative, for example, said : “ The problem... is not a problem 
of employment. It is and has always been a problem of education 
and training.” These speakers stressed the need to provide for a 
broad technical education upon the basis of which new skills 
could be acquired as technological change brought them into 
being. Only in this way could the necessary mobility of the labour 
force be assured. Some, such as Mrs. Simonen, Minister of Labour 
of Finland, and the Swedish representative just mentioned, said 
that the network of technical schools would have to be extended 
to accommodate the large numbers of young people now entering 
the employment market and spoke of the action being taken to this 
end. Others, including speakers from Argentina, Australia, Czecho- 
slovakia and Poland referred to the needs of their countries 
for larger numbers of technicians and highly qualified technical 
personnel. 

The desirability of a closer link between the planning of training 
schemes and the assessment of industrial needs was also stressed. 
This is a field in which industry has taken new initiatives in a 
number of countries. The Employers’ delegate of the United 
Kingdom, for instance, mentioned the Industrial Training Council set 
up in 1958 by the British Employers’ Federation in co-operation 
with the Trades Union Congress and with government and edu- 
cational authorities. This body is examining the fundamental 
problem of devising new patterns of systematic training for work- 
people outside the traditional crafts, which will, it is hoped, meet 
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the need for a future labour force that must be both highly 
skilled and highly versatile and which will itself be the best assur- 
ance of continuing full employment in the years to come. 

Several references were made to the need for systematic study 
of changing training requirements. Government spokesmen from 
Canada and Sweden both drew attention to the importance of 
forecasting future requirements of industry and their implications 
for training and education, and suggested that the I.L.O. might 
perform a useful role in promoting an international exchange of 
information on national experience in this field. 

Other measures designed to improve labour mobility and to 
give the individual a fuller opportunity for advancement in an 
industrial career are, firstly, the provision of opportunities for 
workers holding jobs to acquire further training on a part-time 
basis and, secondly, retraining facilities. The Danish Government 
delegate spoke of part-time training provided in his country for 
young people who had gone into employment without having 
acquired any industrial skills. Dr. Van Rooy, Minister of Social 
Affairs and Public Health of the Netherlands, referred to his 
Government’s efforts to promote part-time educational opportuni- 
ties for young workers with only a primary education. The 
Ukrainian Workers’ delegate also mentioned the work of the 
trade unions in his country on behalf of young workers who wished 
to continue their education while in employment. 

The social and humanistic side of education was not forgotten. 
Citizens in a democratic community, observed the Government 
delegate of Norway, must have the best possible background in 
general education and one of the aims of adult education should 
be to enable workers to see their own job in a wider context. And 
Mr. Bacon, Minister of Labour of France, stressed that further 
education and training “ must be conceived in such a way as to 
secure continuous progress in occupational activity and a constant 
widening of intellectual curiosity.... Knowledge of the social and 
economic mechanisms operating in the structure of the industrial 
world is . . . a necessary element in the training of a citizen of a 
modern State.” 

Great importance was attached to vocational guidance by many 
of the speakers from the more industrialised countries. Mr. Chaudet, 
of the Swiss Federal Council, stressed the principle of freedom of 
choice of occupation and the importance of vocational guidance 
in a free society. In this connection the Workers’ delegate of 
Czechoslovakia said: “ As regards the choice of profession . . . we 
do not think that it is always possible both to live up to the wishes 
of youth themselves and to respect their own interests. At an 
early age it is explained to them that . . . their desires and interests 
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and aptitudes must be brought into harmony with the needs of 
society and the needs of the development of our national economy.” 
Many speakers referred to action taken in their countries for the 
extension of guidance services. Although in most cases it was 
the delegates of the industrialised countries who gave such import- 
ance to guidance facilities, the Government representative of the 
Republic of the Congo spoke of a psychotechnical service which 
had “ introduced tests adapted to local needs and . . . generalised 
methods of vocational guidance in the Congo ”. 

One of the problems of education and training in many under- 
developed countries and even in some countries with a relatively 
long industrial tradition is the tendency of many people to accord 
a higher status to non-manual than to manual work. The Workers’ 
delegate of India thought that a sense of the dignity of labour 
should be instilled into children from the earliest years ; this was 
specially lacking in the underdeveloped countries. The Government 
delegate of Ceylon referred to the problem created by young 
people’s attitudes towards work when they “tend to shun jobs 
at the workbench and in the field”. The Argentine Employers’ 
delegate also pointed to “a certain preference for sedentary 
occupations ”. It was suggested that the I.L.O. should make a 
closer study of this problem and of the ways of persuading young 
people to adopt a more constructive attitude to the economic 
needs of their countries. Steps have already been taken in some 
countries to bring manual work into greater esteem within the 
system of general education, as witness the references of Lt.-Gen. 
Burki, Minister of Health, Labour and Social Welfare of Pakistan, 
and Mr. El Shafei, Minister of Social Affairs and Labour of the 
United Arab Republic, to the introduction of manual work into 
their national school curricula. 

The economic growth of developing countries is hampered by 
shortages of trained workers at many different levels. The Govern- 
ment delegate from Morocco mentioned the need for training of 
skilled workers and salaried employees, while in Tunisia, according 
to its Government delegate, the most urgent need is for accelerated 
vocational training of skilled manpower. In Guinea and Viet-Nam 
technical, professional and managerial workers are particularly in 
demand. 

In the view of the Employers’ delegate of Israel there was a 
close link between capital investment and the availability of skilled 
manpower ; as a result “nations which embark on seemingly 
ambitious programmes of encouraging and developing scientific 
and applied research, modern management methods and pro- 
gressive vocational training ahead of their present requirements 
might soon find themselves in a position of having an expanding 
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economy with a growing capacity for absorbing additional man- 
power ”. 


Training remains the principal activity of the I.L.O. in its 
technical assistance work. This includes vocational training and 
apprenticeship, accelerated training of adults, retraining, super- 
visory training and management development. International 
standards for vocational training and apprenticeship have been 
drawn up by the I.L.O. ; and at its 45th Session in 1961 the Inter- 
national Labour Conference will review these standards in the 
light of current needs and experience. The discussion on this 
occasion will also permit an evaluation and appraisal of training 
needs and methods in the light of more than a decade of practical 
experience by the I.L.O. in training work in all parts of the world. 


RURAL DEVELOPMENT 


The Conference had before it for general discussion an item 
concerning the contribution of the I.L.O. to the raising of incomes 
and living conditions in rural communities, with particular refer- 
ence to countries in process of development. The need for greater 


attention to the rural sector was also much stressed by speakers 
on the Director-General’s Report. 

Representatives from Africa underlined the deplorable condi- 
tions which exist in the rural areas in many parts of that continent. 
“ The increase of rural incomes and the improvement of conditions 
of life in rural areas are essential problems for us Africans ” said 
the Government representative of the Republic of the Congo. 
“ We are all peasants, or sons of peasants. Our economic structures, 
our immediate or potential wealth, our exports, are essentially 
agricultural. Our urban unemployment is due to the mediocrity 
of the conditions of life in the forest or the bush; these induce 
young persons to desert their ancestral fields and to break with 
their traditions.” The Workers’ representative from the Malagasy 
Republic, also referring to the rural areas, said: “ No one earns a 
proper living. Everyone is the subject of exactions and oppression 
of all kinds. Individual and public freedoms are sometimes flouted. 
All these evils, added to many others which are too numerous to 
list, discourage our farmers and compel them to go into the towns 
for a better life. But there, since they have had no preparation for 
any kind of employment, they can only swell the already alarming 
numbers of unemployed, and by this the economy of our country 
suffers doubly.” And the Employers’ representative from the 
Central African Republic asked : “ What can be done to stop this 
rural exodus?... At present the Central African peasant suffers 
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from disaffection for cultivation, bad food, bad housing, no voca- 
tional training and no proper supervisors.” 

Many countries were stated to have launched, or to be on the 
point of initiating, programmes for the development of rural 
areas. It was generally recognised that such programmes need to 
attack the problem on a broad front and to be closely co-ordinated 
with national economic development plans for industry as well 
as agriculture so as to avoid what one speaker called “ lop-sided 
development ”. Apart from such general principles, however, 
originality characterises many of the projects now being under- 
taken. The Government representative from the Central African 
Republic spoke of a new mass-education project being undertaken 
there. Based upon the principle that “capital investments and 
the adoption of modern agricultural techniques can only be means 
to progress to the extent that the workers are capable of using 
them ”, this project aims to contact all the “ vital forces ” of the 
rural population, to increase production and improve housing and 
health, and to make the leaders of village communities responsible 
for the education of villagers. For the purpose, use is being made 
of a rural documentation and research centre, a school for training 
rural leaders, audio-visual methods of mass education and 
literacy and health campaigns. In the United Arab Republic, 
the Minister of Labour of that country reported, rural develop- 
ment based upon agrarian reform is being pursued through gigantic 
irrigation schemes and the encouragement of handicrafts and 
rural industries, power for which will be supplied by a national 
grid system reaching every rural town and village. The Govern- 
ment delegate of Peru also spoke of measures being taken for the 
creation of new industrial centres designed to combat the excessive 
migration of indigenous population towards the coastal areas ; an 
Agrarian Reform Institute has been established in Peru, the 
purpose of which is to increase the area of cultivated land, spread 
smallholdings and set up experimental centres and training facilities. 

The desire for I.L.O. action on rural problems expressed by 
all these speakers was given more specific form by the conclusions 
adopted by the Conference after consideration of the agenda item 
on the I.L.O.’s contribution to the raising of incomes and living 
standards in rural communities. The Conference unanimously 
decided to recommend that a special long-term programme of 
research and operational activities should without delay be estab- 
lished by the I.L.O. in this field. It requested the Director- 
General to prepare plans for such a programme and asked the Govern- 
ing Body to consider including adequate financial provision for 
the implementation of the programme in the annual budget 
proposals. When this proposal was being discussed in committee 
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it was suggested that some $20 million spread over ten years would 
be required to give future I.L.O. activities in the rural sector the 
the necessary impact. 

The new proposed programme was supported enthusiastically 
not only by representatives of developing countries with large rural 
populations but also by those of highly industrialised countries. 
Mr. Lodge, Government delegate of the United States, said : “ For 
me, personally, I think this is the most important piece of work that 
this Conference may have done ”, and a Workers’ representative 
from the United Kingdom said : “ We want to be very clear that 
we do not want this thing to halt on the way. We want action ; 
we want action quickly.” Mr. Cola Parker, the Employers’ delegate 
of the United States, also lent his support to the proposal for a 
programme designed to “search for satisfactory solutions to 
these grave problems”. At the conclusion of the session the 
Director-General remarked that the work of the Committee on 
Rural Problems set up by the Conference had given “a powerful 
impetus to the necessary expansion of the I.L.O.’s range of action 
on rural problems”. “ For too long ” he said “ these have taken 
a secondary place in the preoccupations of our Organisation. 
Now, having regard to the needs of the countries whose voices 
are so powerfully heard today within this forum—the voices of 
Asia, Africa, the Middle East and Latin America—a new prom- 
inence must be given to rural communities in our work.” 

The Conference considered that the new programme should 
provide for an expansion of research and of operational activities 
in matters of rural development. The need for future action by 
the Conference, regional conferences and other bodies of the I.L.O. 
was also envisaged. The research undertaken, it was emphasised, 
should take account of the wide variety of conditions prevailing in 
different countries in process of development and the multiplicity 
of experiments being carried out by them with new techniques 
and new types of organisation. Case studies describing and evaluat- 
ing new methods in rural development and also policies successfully 
used in countries where the rural populations now enjoy relatively 
high levels of income were suggested. A number of recommenda- 
tions were made regarding subjects for research, including such 
matters as employment promotion in rural areas ; capital building 
projects (irrigation, drainage, school and road building, etc.), 
and various other schemes designed to provide voluntary gainful 
occupation to unemployed or underemployed labour in rural 
areas ; labour problems in the development of industrial centres 
in rural areas; co-operatives or analogous organisations for pro- 
duction, supply, marketing and services in agriculture and in 
small-scale industries; migratory movements; social problems 
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in the settlement of new lands ; problems of social protection for 
rural workers ; conditions of life and work of various categories 
of workers in agriculture, forestry and small-scale industries ; 
and production and marketing problems of small-scale industries. 

As regards operational activities the Conference considered 
that it was best to concentrate on a few key subjects and avoid 
diffusion over too wide a range of loosely connected activities. 
These key areas would be : survey of manpower resources and of 
the extent of underemployment and unemployment in rural areas 
as a basis for rural development planning ; vocational guidance 
and training for agriculture, fisheries, forestry and small-scale 
industries ; organisation of co-operatives ; modernisation of rural 
industries and improvement of their productivity ; assistance in 
the creation and development of national research centres on prob- 
lems of small-scale industries ; conditions of life and work of various 
categories of rural workers ; development of occupational organi- 
sations ; and the extension of social security to rural populations. 

It was also agreed that the fuller utilisation of manpower 
resources in rural areas was of such importance that the Conference 
should be given the earliest opportunity to discuss the matter. 
Other questions affecting the conditions of life and work in the 
rural sector should also be considered, as opportune, for inclusion 
in the Conference agenda. A large number of speakers emphasised 
that it would be desirable for the 1.L.O. to examine more closely 
the reasons that have so far prevented developing countries from 
ratifying standards adopted for rural areas. Others suggested it 
would be useful if the I.L.O. could advise countries on how 
obstacles to the application of existing international standards 
might be overcome. 

The representative of the Food and Agriculture Organisation 
spoke of the great interest of his Organisation in activities aimed 
at assisting countries to raise levels of income and of living in 
rural communities, and the close collaboration which had been 
continuing for many years between the I.L.O. and the F.A.Q. in 
this field. The F.A.O., he said, had always recognised that the 
effectiveness of these activities depended upon the mutual support 
of a number of programmes which fell within the competence of 
the United Nations and the specialised agencies. The proposals 
before the Conference opened up the prospect of an increasingly 
fruitful collaboration between the I.L.O. and the F.A.O. 

The Permanent Agriculture Committee of the I.L.O. is to meet 
later this year to examine, among other things, what practical 
steps should be taken to put into execution the broad programme 
of research and operational activities for the benefit of rural com- 
munities proposed by the Conference. 
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TRADE UNIONS AND INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


The general discussion also brought out many different con- 
ceptions of the mission of trade unions, reflecting the diverse 
trends in the trade union movement throughout the world. 

Among workers’ representatives from developing countries some 
placed first emphasis upon the trade unions’ role in assisting 
national efforts for economic development, whereas others em- 
phasised the need to maintain independence from political control. 
The Workers’ delegate of Guinea was of the opinion that “ the 
evolution of trade union action from pure struggle to education 
and construction is part of the process of national development ” ; 
and close links between trade unionism and politics were con- 
sidered by the Venezuelan Government delegate to have been, 
in his country, “the most efficient means of struggling against 
the military dictatorship”. The Workers’ representative of the 
Federation of Nigeria, on the other hand, gave emphasis to the 
view that trade unions must be able to “ take independent decisions 
without any interference from government, employers or other 
external political agencies” ; and he commended the policy of 
the Nigerian Government “to avoid any action which might 
savour of interference in the internal affairs of our trade union 
movement ”. 


The need for trade union co-operation in carrying through 
economic development plans, and the contribution which industrial 
peace can make towards economic growth were mentioned by 
various speakers. The new Colombian development plan, said the 
Government delegate from that country, could only be based 
upon “sacrifice and austerity ” and required for its success a 


public awareness and participation. In this task of creating a 
public conscience ” he said “the main trade union organisations 
have a special task to perform, by impressing on their members 
the scope of the programme, its real benefits, and avoidance of 
a wrong obsession with nominal wages so that eventually they 
can achieve the hard currency of real wages.” Mr. Bahaman, 
Minister of Labour of the Federation of Malaya, for his part, was 
of the opinion that “ one of the most important factors contributing 
to the progress of our development plans is the industrial peace 
in our country ”, an industrial peace, he added, based on voluntary 
consultation and negotiation. And the Government delegate of 
Ghana considered that the improvement of industrial relations 
in his country that had been brought about under new legislation 
would help to attract foreign investment. 

The Workers’ delegates of the U.S.S.R. and Poland, on the 
other hand, stressed somewhat different functions of trade unions, 
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especially their work in training and raising the cultural level of 
young workers. The Spanish Workers’ delegate likewise empha- 
sised the work of the Spanish trade unions in apprenticeship, 
vocational training and cultural and leisure-time activities. 

The I.L.O. has recently undertaken a series of survey missions 
to different countries, at their request, on questions relating to 
freedom of association. Surveys have already been made in the 
United States, the U.S.S.R. and the United Kingdom, and a 
further study is under way on Sweden.! Several Workers’ delegates 
urged the I.L.O. to extend these surveys to yet more countries, 
and the representative of the International Federation of Christian 
Trade Unions, Mr. Pongault, himself an African trade union leader, 
felt that freedom of association surveys should be made in countries 
in process of development, in Africa, Asia and Latin America. 
“ Indeed ” he explained “ we fear that, under cover of the national 
effort needed in the countries which have newly achieved their 
independence, workers may no longer be able to defend their 
legitimate interests because of the ‘ remodelling’ of the unions.” 
And he concluded : “ Social peace and justice cannot be secured 
through the domestication of the trade union movement... .” 

Some of the delegates expressed concern for the apparent 
decline of interest of young people, particularly in certain indus- 
trially advanced countries, in trade union activity. A Belgian 
Government representative, for example, observed : “I think that 
in the economically developed countries the tepid interest of the 
young worker in trade union activities is a rather disturbing 
phenomenon. The young worker finds no longer in the trade 
union the ideal of solidarity and the militant enthusiasm which 
had been brought to the trade union movement by his elders.” 
He proposed that a study be made of young workers’ attitudes 
in this matter, since he felt that “ the trade union movement could 
and should remain for the young worker a very good school ”. 
The Workers’ delegates of Israel, the Federal Republic of Germany 
and the United States, on the other hand, spoke of the action taken 
by their organisations to bring young people into closer association 
with trade union work. 

A number of speakers, having in mind the emphasis on youth 
problems given by the Director-General in his Report, addressed 
themselves to an area of industrial relations of especial concern 
to young workers, namely the introduction of the young worker 
to employment and his development on the job. The Minister of 
Labour of France, Mr. Bacon, mentioned research which has 
been undertaken on human groups in industry designed to as- 


1 None of the reports on the above missions has yet been published. 
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certain the degree of adaptation made by young workers and 
the degree of understanding of young workers’ problems by adults. 
The use of induction procedures both in employment services 
and undertakings could be of great value to young people, as 
could career studies to investigate the reasons for the choice of 
a particular job, the interest or scepticism shown towards particular 
occupations and the ideas which young people have about their 
work. We should, said Mr. Bacon, “find out, by appropriate 
research, how peopie feel about the social and economic needs 
of our age, what young persons hope for from further training, 
the gaps which appear to remain—in a word, the cultural aid 
which they expect to receive”. A Belgian Government representa- 
tive similarly spoke of “ the harmonious integration of new workers 

and especially young workers—within the undertaking ”, 
pointing out that, for the young person, to enter the undertaking 
is to enter a new world which often “ brings about a serious break 
between the ideas which he acquired at home or at school and 
those which he will encounter when he first comes into contact 
with his future comrades at work”. This impact, he thought, 
“ could present a very grave moral danger ”. 


In relation to the matters raised in this discussion it should 
be pointed out that a suggestion was made by the United States 
Employers’ member of the I.L.O. Governing Body that an item 
on human relations questions be placed on the agenda of the 1962 
Session of the Conference. This proposal will be considered by the 
Governing Body. 


CONSULTATION AND CO-OPERATION BETWEEN PUBLIC AUTHORITIES 
AND EMPLOYERS’ AND WORKERS’ ORGANISATIONS AT THE 
INDUSTRIAL AND NATIONAL LEVELS 


The Conference this year gave final consideration to the question 
of consultation and co-operation between public authorities and 
employers’ and workers’ organisations at the industrial and 
national levels. It adopted not only a Recommendation on the 
subject but also an informal document entitled “ Observations 
regarding Consultation and Co-operation between Public Author- 
ities and Employers’ and Workers’ Organisations at the Industrial 
and National Levels”. The latter was based upon a wide exchange 
of views on the methods and practices employed in the different 
countries for introducing or facilitating such consultation and co- 
operation. 

The Recommendation provides that measures appropriate to 
national conditions should be taken to promote effective consulta- 
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tion and co-operation at the industrial and national levels between 
public authorities and employers’ and workers’ organisations, as 
well as between these organisations. The consultation and co- 
operation should have the general objective of promoting mutual 
understanding and good relations between the three parties con- 
cerned, with a view to developing the economy as a whole, or its 
individual branches, improving conditions of work and raising 
standards of living. It should aim, in particular, at joint con- 
sideration by employers’ and workers’ organisations of matters of 
mutual concern with a view to arriving, to the fullest possible 
extent, at agreed solutions and to ensuring that the competent 
public authorities seek the views, advice and assistance of these 
organisations in respect of such matters as the preparation and 
implementation of laws and regulations affecting their interests ; 
the establishment and functioning of national bodies such as those 
responsible for organisation of employment, vocational training and 
retraining, labour protection, industrial health and safety, pro- 
ductivity, social security and welfare ; and the elaboration and 
implementation of plans of economic and social development. In 
accordance with national custom or practice such consultation and 
co-operation should be provided for or facilitated by voluntary 
action on the part of the employers’ and workers’ organisations, by 
promotional action on the part of the public authorities, by laws 
or regulations, or by a combination of any of these methods. The 
measures in question should be applied without discrimination of 
any kind against these organisations or among them on grounds 
such as the race, sex, religion, political opinion or national extraction 
of their members ; and consultation and co-operation should not 
derogate from freedom of association or from the rights of em- 
ployers’ and workers’ organisations, including their right of 
collective bargaining. 

One of the points specially drawn to the attention of the Con- 
ference in the report of the Committee on Consultation and Co- 
operation was that the word “ industrial ” used in the Recommenda- 
tion should be interpreted as applying not to individual under- 
takings } but to branches of economic activity considered in their 
entirety, and that it encompassed agriculture and commerce. 

The Committee also took note of the emphasis laid generally by 
the Employers’ members, as well as by various other members 
belonging to its two other groups, on the principle that, to be really 
effective, consultation and co-operation would depend on the spirit 


1 A Recommendation concerning Consultation and Co-operation between 
Employers and Workers at the Level of the Undertaking was adopted by 
the Conference in 1952. 
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in which they were undertaken and that voluntary participation 
was therefore preferable. However, an amendment submitted by 
the Employers’ members seeking to specify these ideas in the text 
of the Recommendation was withdrawn by its authors owing to 
opposition expressed by the Workers’ members and some Govern- 
ment members, who considered the existing provisions in this 
respect sufficiently flexible and the proposal in question inappro- 
priate. 

The Workers’ members of the Committee observed that the 
Recommendation did not mention trade union affiliation among 
the possible causes of discrimination and were of the opinion that, 
if the text of the paragraph dealing with the question of discrim- 
ination did not lend itself to the insertion of this motive, it was 
still appropriate to emphasise that trade union affiliation can be a 
cause of discrimination that should be prohibited. The Workers’ 
members had also emphasised the principle that consultation and 
co-operation is a matter of right when requested by a representative 
organisation, though they withdrew an amendment to this effect in 
the face of general opposition expressed by the Employers’ members 
and several Government members mainly on the ground of its 
inappropriateness to the text of the Recommendation. 

It is significant that one of the amendments was submitted 
jointly by the Workers’ and Employers’ members and was unani- 
mously adopted by the Committee. This aimed primarily at speci- 
fying that the right of the employers’ and workers’ organisations to 
bargain collectively, amongst other rights, should not be affected 
by the consultation and co-operation dealt with in the Recom- 
mendation. 

There was a good deal of discussion about the general objectives 
of consultation and co-operation, and specially that of promoting 
“ good relations ” among the three parties concerned. This objective 
was particularly opposed by some members from Eastern Euro- 
pean countries, who would have given priority to the improvement 
of conditions of work, the raising of standards of living and the 
more effective influence and participation of workers in economic 
and social policy. The Workers’ members had also submitted 
an amendment seeking, among other things, to remove reference 
to “good relations” in the relevant paragraph. However, the 
Employers’ members having observed that the proposed Recom- 
mendation aimed precisely at providing that consultation and 
co-operation should be designed to establish “ good relations ”, 
the Workers’ members agreed to the re-insertion of these words in 
the text of their amendment, which was then accepted by the 
Committee without being put to a vote, although some members 
expressed reservations as to its new wording. 
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The document containing the “ Observations” arising out of 
the exchange of views mentioned above does not describe what is 
actually happening or contemplated in one or more member States 
but attempts to present in summary form principles and methods 
that might enrich the experience of those who are concerned to see 
an improvement or extension of consultation and co-operation. 

It deals separately with consultation involving public authorities 
and that between employers’ and workers’ organisations. In both 
cases it sets out the justification or need for consultation and 
co-operation ; the basic prerequisites for their successful develop- 
ment ; the suitable subject-matters ; the methods of establishment 
and the forms ; the respective merits of different types of arrange- 
ments ; and a number of matters relating to the structure of the 
bodies through which consultation and co-operation is carried on, 
such as the capacity in which members participate, the interests 
to be comprehended, composition, voting strength, chairmanship, 
terms of reference and procedures. 

It has been pointed out in the document that in certain countries 
the processes of direct consultation and co-operation have not 
developed to the same extent as elsewhere, and that in some of 
these the parties may still be reluctant to consult together. In 
other countries having an economic system based on common 
ownership of the means of production, consultation and co- 
operation take forms which are there considered to be suitable to 
the circumstances of those countries. Hence, it is considered that 
it would be of advantage to member States and to employers’ and 
workers’ organisations if the International Labour Office were to 
collect and assemble details of, and make available a statement 
concerning, the practices and methods of consultation and co- 
operation followed in the various regions of the world, whether or 
not they involve the public authorities. 


YOUTH AND CHILD LABOUR 


The problems of employment, training, rural development and 
industrial relations, mentioned above, were all considered by the 
Conference from the point of view of youth. A number of speakers, 
in addition, urged that the I.L.O. should accentuate its work on 
behalf of youth as a whole. At its 43rd Session in 1959 the Con- 
ference had adopted a resolution recommending that the I.L.O. 
should do everything in its power to promote well-rounded youth 
policies in member States ; and at the present session a further 
resolution on measures to protect the living and working conditions 
of young workers was unanimously adopted. It requested the 
Governing Body of the I.L.O. to give early and special considera- 
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tion to the problems of young workers, including those in rural 
areas, and to consider the desirability of placing on the agenda of 
an early session of the Conference the question of a revision of 
existing instruments and/or adoption of one or more international 
instruments on the subject. 

In his reply to the debate on his Report the Director-General 
pointed out that he intended to propose convening a panel of 
consultants on problems of young workers so that it could help plan 
the I.L.O.’s future activities on behalf of young people. The I.L.O. 
would, he said, play its full part, along with the other international 
agencies, in a comprehensive international effort on behalf of yotth. 

The widespread existence of child labour, pointed to by the 
Director-General in his Report, was commented on by many 
speakers as a shocking survival in this age. The Director-General 
had said— 

Over most of the world young persons who should be at school or at 
play are at work. Millions of young children are working long hours, some- 
times from the age of 7 or 8. In some parts of the world, working children 
under 15 form a substantial part of the total labour force in agricultural 
and non-agricultural activities alike. The occupations in which they work, 
the jobs they do and the conditions under which they work, are subject 
to little or no control.... Many of the commodities and products which 
find their way into world markets could bear the stamp “ made by child- 
ren ”,} 

Those who spoke on this matter agreed generally with the 
Director-General’s conclusion that the root causes of child labour 
were national and family poverty and inadequate educational 
facilities. Spokesmen from some countries such as India reported, 
however, that progress had been made towards eliminating child 
labour through more effective enforcement of laws based upon 
international labour Conventions and by the extension of element- 
ary education. India, it was stated, aims by 1966 to have free 
and compulsory education for all children from 6 to 11 years of age. 


Basic SOcIAL NEEDS : WORKERS’ HOUSING AND SOCIAL SECURITY 


Shortages of adequate housing were once again a major theme 
of Conference delegates. This problem, which is of particular 
concern in economically underdeveloped countries, arises in many 
industrialised countries as well. The Workers’ delegate of Peru 
spoke of “ disgusting hovels in which so many children pass their 
early years ” ; and the Employers’ delegate from Pakistan referred 
to the “appalling state of urban housing in some of the under- 
developed countries of Asia ”. 


1 Youth and Work, op. cit., pp. 16-17. 
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This year the Conference had an opportunity to deal with 
housing questions under one of the items of its agenda. A Committee 
on Workers’ Housing was set up to consider the matter, and its 
conclusions will be examined further by the Conference next year. 
It was envisaged that a Recommendation would be adopted 
covering such matters as objectives of national housing policy ; the 
responsibility of public authorities; private, co-operative and 
public enterprise in house building and housing provided by 
employers ; financing ; housing standards ; measures to promote 
efficiency in the building industry ; house building and employment 
stabilisation ; and town, country and regional planning. 

The Recommendation, which would contain a broad statement 
of principles, should be accompanied, it was agreed, by a document 
designed to give detailed guidance on its implementation. In the 
discussions interest was expressed in the technical assistance that 
the I.L.O. might render to member States in the field of workers’ 
housing. Representatives of the United Nations and the World 
Health Organisation, both of which are concerned with certain 
aspects of housing, drew attention to the arrangements for co- 
ordination which existed between their organisations and the 
I.L.0. The United Nations representative in particular urged 
an extension of the 1.L.O.’s programme of technical assistance in 
the housing field. 

Current needs for social security also claimed the attention of a 
number of speakers in the general discussion. Mr. Servais, Minister 
of Social Welfare of Belgium, saw in social security a means of 
strengthening the family and promoting opportunities for young 
people. Representatives from some underdeveloped countries 
referred to the need, in the conditions prevailing there, to give 
priority to the introduction of certain branches of social security in 
preference to others that presented great problems of application. 

At its next session the Conference will have as an item on its 
agenda the question of equality of treatment of nationals and non- 
nationals in respect of social security. 


Hours OF WoRK 


One of the items before the session was the question of the 
reduction of hours of work. A first discussion took place which 
will be followed by final action at the 45th Session in 1961. 

Discussion centred mainly on three aspects of the question : 
first, whether or not the Conference should adopt a new instrument 
on the subject of the reduction of hours of work, and the form of 
the instrument ; secondly, the objectives to be emphasised and the 
scope; and, thirdly, the specific conclusions to be incorporated in the 
proposed instrument. 
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The Committee on Hours of Work set up by the Conference 
discussed the first of these aspects exhaustively. The Employers’ 
members, with few exceptions, made it clear that they were not 
opposed to a reduction of hours of work whenever possible, but 
expressed great concern at the prospect of an instrument fixing 
normal hours of work at 40 a week. A new international instru- 
ment, they argued, could not add anything fundamental to the 
standards already laid down in existing Conventions, which pre- 
scribed an eight-hour day and a 48-hour week as maximum limits 
for normal hours for workers in industry, commerce and offices, and 
set the 40-hour week as the goal of social policy. The fact that 
several countries had not so far been able to ratify these Conven- 
tions concerning hours of work showed clearly that the scope for 
reducing hours of work varied so much from country to country 
according to the general economic situation, and even within the 
same country from one industry to another, that a further attempt 
to reduce hours of work at the international level was not, in their 
view, likely to prove fruitful. It might, in fact, hamper efforts to 
increase productivity in countries that were just beginning to 
industrialise. The Employers’ member from Morocco referred to 
the large number of artisans in his country who worked on their 
own account, and pointed out that a reduction in working hours 
granted to wage earners would only widen the differences in working 
conditions between these two categories of workers. The Employ- 
ers’ member from India mentioned the rapid population increase 
which was creating an explosive situation in a number of countries, 
such as India, and suggested that when there was an urgent need 
for such countries to increase production by every possible means 
the adoption by the Conference of an instrument calling for reduced 
hours of work might create an adverse psychological reaction and 
lower the I.L.O.’s prestige. 

The Workers’ members and some Government members, 
including those of Belgium, the U.S.S.R. and Yugoslavia, on the 
other hand, emphasised the considerable scope for progressively 
reducing hours of work without a reduction in wages which had been 
opened up during the last few years by the rapid progress of tech- 
nology and automation, and the pronounced trend which had 
already appeared in a number of countries during the last decade 
to reduce working hours. Other factors to be taken into account 
were the increasing strain placed on the workers by the modern 
methods and rhythm of production and the need, under modern 
technical conditions, for highly qualified workers. It was therefore 
desirable that the workers should have more leisure to improve 
their general, as well as technical, qualifications. The 1.L.0., they 
considered, had a constitutional obligation in this matter and 
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should not stand aside but should take positive steps to encourage 
the trend to reduce hours of work progressively as productivity 
increased. These speakers urged the adoption of a new instrument 
in the form of a Convention which would be flexible enough to 
permit this in accordance with particular national circumstances 
and the conditions in each sector of activity. Such a Convention 
would be suited to countries at all stages of development. Rejecting 
the argument that the various Conventions concerning hours of 
work which had so far been adopted had not been of much use 
because a number of countries had not been able to ratify them, the 
Workers’ members pointed out that the various hours-of-work 
Conventions had in fact obtained a total of 70 ratifications ; and, 
even where they had not been formally accepted, they had exerted 
considerable influence. 

Various other Government members agreed that a new inter- 
national instrument emphasising the principle of a progressive 
reduction in hours of work, and drafted in flexible terms so as to 
permit its application by stages and by methods adapted to the 
different economic and social situations in each sector of economic 
activity, would serve a useful purpose. They felt, however, that an 
instrument in the form of a Convention might prove to be too rigid ; 
what was needed was not a new instrument laying down rigid 
standards in the matter of hours of work, and obligating govern- 
ments to apply them strictly, but one that would provide practical 
guidance, not only to governments but to all agencies playing a 
role in the determination of hours of work, including the employers’ 
and workers’ organisations engaged in collective bargaining. The 
Government members of Canada and the United States, in parti- 
cular, felt that a Recommendation would be more appropriate than 
a Convention to the situation in countries where hours of work in 
each industry were determined not by legislation but by collective 
agreements negotiated by the parties most interested and most 
familiar with the needs and opportunities in it, i.e. the organised 
employers and workers in the industry. Emphasising another 
aspect of the problem the Government members of the Federal 
Republic of Germany, Mexico, Switzerland and the United Kingdom 
suggested that, once hours of work had been reduced—as was 
actually the case in all countries where the normal working week 
had been brought down to 48 hours or less—to a level where they 
were no longer a danger to health, further reductions ceased to be a 
question of social policy and became a matter of choice among 
different methods of sharing the benefits of rising productivity. 
Supporting this view the Swedish and Norwegian Government 
members pointed out that, while a Convention might be the more 
effective form of instrument for setting minimum standards, a 
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Recommendation would be the more suitable form for an instru- 
ment establishing a social norm, such as the 40-hour week, which 
was not based on any imperative need to protect the workers’ 
health ; in this area, therefore, the parties concerned should be free 
to choose from among the different ways of benefiting from in- 
creased productivity—a reduction in hours of work, increased 
wages, better social security schemes and pensions, training pro- 
grammes for young persons, etc.—without any dictation from 
government. It was also observed by some Government and 
Employers’ members that the adoption of a new instrument con- 
cerning hours of work was not the only way in which the Organisa- 
tion could help to reduce hours of work. Another method, which 
in the opinion of some of these speakers would perhaps be even more 
effective, was technical assistance to the developing countries to 
improve their productive efficiency, which could lead to shorter 
hours and other social improvements. 

Following this discussion the Committee rejected two proposals, 
one that the proposed new instrument should take the form of a 
Convention and the other that the Conference should adopt not 
one but two new instruments, namely a Convention laying down 
general principles supplemented by a Recommendation outlining 
the methods of application ; it agreed that only a single new instru- 
ment should be adopted, in the form of a Recommendation. 

The objectives which the new instrument should lay down and 
the sectors it should cover also led to a long discussion, in which 
several members took part. As regards objectives the text sub- 
mitted to the Committee had suggested that the proposed new 
instrument should, on the one hand, “ indicate the standard of the 
40-hour week as a social standard to be reached by stages if ne- 
cessary ” and, on the other hand, “ set a maximum limit to normal 
hours of work ”. It had suggested further that the new instrument, 
in addition to setting down the above twin goals for social policy, 
should indicate practical measures for the progressive reduction of 
hours of work taking account of economic and social conditions in 
the different countries and of the variety of national practices for 
the regulation of working hours. While there was general agreement 
that the proposed instrument should emphasise the twin principles 
of progressive reduction of normal hours of work and of a maximum 
limit to normal hours, different views were expressed as to the 
advisability of specifying in the proposed instrument a particular 
number of hours, such as the 40-hour week, as the standard to 
be attained. The New Zealand Government member submitted an 
amendment proposing that the new instrument should provide 
simply for “ the achievement of a progressive reduction of hours 
of work ” without setting down the 40-hour week as the specific 
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goal to be attained. A number of Government members, particu- 
larly from the less developed countries, supported the view that 
the 40-hour week could be no more than an academic objective for 
a number of years to come so far as their countries were concerned. 
The Netherlands Government member suggested that it might be 
preferable to set as the objective “a five-day week rather than 
the standard of a 40-hour week”. The Employers’ members were 
of the opinion that the order in which the two principles had been 
stated in the text prepared by the Office should be reversed by 
placing first the setting of a maximum limit to normal hours of 
work. They also urged that the instrument should not specifically 
prescribe the “ 40-hour week as a social standard to be reached by 
stages if necessary ” but should provide only for “ the progressive 
reduction of normal hours of work to the extent to which increases 
in national productivity and other relevant factors permit”. All 
these amendments were, however, either withdrawn or rejected, 
and the Committee finally agreed that the proposed new instrument 
should provide side by side for the attainment of the 40-hour week 
as a social standard, to be reached by stages if necessary, and also 
the setting of a maximum limit to normal hours of work. 

There was also a lively discussion as to whether or not the 
proposed new instrument should be applicable to agriculture and 
maritime transport. The Workers’ members and some of the 
Government members urged that it should cover agricultural 
workers also, because they worked excessively long hours, par- 
ticularly in countries in the process of industrial development. In 
European countries agriculture was becoming more mechanised 
and the use of electricity was spreading. More and more skilled 
workers were therefore needed in agriculture and they would not 
be attracted unless they enjoyed working conditions comparable to 
those in industry and commerce. The Employers’ members and 
some Government members opposed this on the grounds that in 
the less developed countries what the agricultural workers required 
was more employment and not reduced hours of work. They also 
maintained that in a seasonal industry, such as agriculture, the 
workers had to work for long hours during particular seasons. It 
was also pointed out that in the less developed countries the 
regulation of working hours in agriculture was unrealistic, because 
it would be practically impossible to enforce. Some Government 
members also took the view that there was special machinery in the 
I.L.O. to review the needs of workers in the agricultural and 
maritime sectors, and that it would be preferable to leave it to take 
appropriate action regarding the problems of these workers. It was 
finally decided that the proposed new instrument should cover 
agriculture as well as maritime transport and high-sea fishing, 
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although in view of the special characteristics of these occupations 
measures for the progressive reduction of hours of work in them 
may have to take special forms. A proposal was accordingly 
adopted to the effect that the new instrument should stipulate 
that special measures applicable to agriculture as well as to maritime 
transport and maritime fishing, and based on the general principles 
of the instrument, should be introduced as soon as possible. 

Finally, a detailed list of points covering both the general 
principles and the methods of applying them was approved for 
inclusion in the proposed Recommendation. 

Among the general principles are the following. Normal hours 
of work should be progressively reduced to 40 per week without 
any reduction in wages. Where the normal working week at 
present exceeds 48 hours, immediate steps should be taken to bring 
it down to this level, likewise without any reduction in wages. In 
carrying out measures to this end, priority should be given to 
industries and occupations which involve a particular strain or 
health risk for workers, especially to those which include a large 
number of women or young persons. Where normal weekly hours 
of work are already 48 or less, measures for the reduction of hours 
should be worked out in a manner suited to the national circum- 
stances of each country, and the conditions in each sector of econ- 
omic activity. These measures might take account of the levels of 
economic activity attained, the progress that it is possible to 
achieve in raising productivity, and the preferences of the em- 
ployers’ and workers’ organisations concerned. The principle of 
progressive reduction of normal hours of work can be given effect 
through legislation, regulations, collective agreements or arbitration 
awards or “in any other manner consistent with national practice, 
as may be most appropriate to national conditions and to the needs 
of each branch of activity ”. Finally, the proposed Recommenda- 
tion would permit the principle of the progressive reduction of 
normal hours of work with a view to the attainment of a 40-hour 
week to be applied by stages determined within each country 
according to its own particular circumstances and in a manner 
most appropriate to national conditions. 


PROTECTION OF WORKERS AGAINST IONISING RADIATIONS 


The question of the protection of workers against ionising radia- 
tions was on the agenda of the Conference for second discussion. 
Considering that there already existed universally recognised prin- 
ciples of protection based on solid scientific knowledge, the Con- 
ference adopted a Convention supplemented by a Recommendation. 
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The Convention applies to all activities involving exposure of 
workers to ionising radiations in the course of their work and 
provides that each Member of the I.L.O. which ratifies it shall 
undertake to give effect to it by means of laws or regulations, codes 
of practice or other appropriate means. It further provides that the 
necessary steps taken on the national level to ensure effective 
protection should be progressively brought in line with the provi- 
sions of the Convention after its ratification. 

The Convention establishes the basic principle that every effort 
should be made to restrict the exposure of workers to ionising 
radiations to the lowest practicable level. It further states that 
maximum permissible doses of ionising radiations and maximum 
permissible amounts of radioactive substances which can be taken 
into the body shall be fixed separately for workers who are directly 
engaged in radiation work and are aged 18 and over and for those 
under the age of 18, it being understood that no worker under the 
age of 16 shall be engaged in work involving ionising radiations. 
Levels are also to be fixed for workers who are not directly engaged 
in radiation work but who remain or pass where they may be 
exposed to ionising radiations. 

The Convention then provides that appropriate warnings of the 
dangers should be used and that workers directly engaged in 
radiation work should receive adequate instruction in the pre- 
cautions to be taken for their protection. 

Work involving exposure of workers to ionising radiations is to 
be notified and appropriate monitoring of workers and places of 
work must be carried out with a view to ascertaining that the 
applicable levels are respected. 

The Conference decided that only workers directly engaged in 
radiation work should undergo an appropriate medical examination 
prior to or shortly after taking up such work and subsequently at 
suitable intervals. The Convention contains an Article to this 
effect and also makes it compulsory to respect qualified medical 
advice regarding the employment of workers or their continuation 
in work. 

The Convention also states that circumstances shall be specified 
for the application of certain special measures, which it lists, and 
finally that adequate supervision of the application of its provisions 
shall be ensured. 

The supplementary Recommendation develops and elaborates 
the principles stated in the Convention and provides for various 
measures not specifically mentioned in it. Thus, the Recommenda- 
tion states that all precautions should be taken to ensure that 
women of child-bearing age should not be exposed to high radiation 
risks, that employers and workers should make every effort to 
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ensure close co-operation for the application of measures for 
protection against ionising radiations, that medical examinations 
should not involve the workers in any expense and that so far as 
practicable a complete record of all doses received in the course of 
work should be kept. 

The Conference also adopted a resolution requesting the Govern- 
ing Body of the I.L.O. to ensure the continued study of the pro- 
tection of female workers against ionising radiations. 


EQUIPPING THE I.L.O. For ITs PRESENT TASKS 


The Director-General in his Report had referred to the resources 
available for international action. These resources, in so far as the 
I.L.O. was concerned, had increased in recent years, notably 
through the Expanded Programme of Technical Assistance and 
other funds for technical assistance and operational work. Re- 
cently there has been growing awareness of the need for a larger 
scale of international economic and technical aid. “ Hopes for 
increased aid ” the Director-General wrote “have been aroused 
which must not be disappointed if world peace is to be given a 
sure support in rising prosperity through international co-opera- 
tion. ”} 

In replying to the debate on his Report the Director-General 
spoke of the prospect of an increase in the scale of international 
economic and technical co-operation which could change the 
quality and character of the technical assistance effort initiated 
over ten years before. “ Political leaders of those countries which 
could contribute to bring this about” he said “have recently 
advocated a greater measure of international co-operation for 
economic development.” Parallel with the recognition of the need 
for more economic aid was a “ growing awareness that development 
is not solely a question of money and machinery—that there is also 
a human factor which expresses itself in attitudes, skills and a 
capacity for working together. The human factor is often, more- 
over, the controlling factor in economic growth and must accord- 
ingly be given its due weight in any international programmes for 
economic and social co-operation. This is where the I.L.O. has 
made, and can continue to make, its greatest contribution.” The 
Director-General added a plea that, in any new arrangements for 
international economic and technical co-operation, the fullest use 
should be made of the existing international organisations of the 
United Nations family. 


1 Activities of the I.L.O., 1959-1960, op. cit., p. 22. 
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A number of delegates, in particular those from the Soviet 
Union and the Eastern European countries, spoke of disarmament 
and urged the I.L.O. to make plans for the use of resources which 
might be released for social purposes as a result. The I.L.O. 
Governing Body, just prior to the opening of the session, had 
indeed requested the Director-General to continue examining plans 
for the utilisation of any funds released from whatever source— 
including any agreement reached on measures leading towards the 
goal of general and complete disarmament under effective inter- 
national control as recommended by the General Assembly of the 
United Nations—for the improvement of labour and social condi- 
tions, so as to be able to submit concrete proposals for consideration 
by the Governing Body at the appropriate stage. 

The Director-General, replying to the discussion, said that he 
was sure that everyone hoped that the efforts of the Disarmament 
Conference, proceeding simultaneously with the 1960 Session of the 
I.L.O. Conference in Geneva, would advance successfully towards 
disarmament. “ But—I submit to you ” he continued “ we should 
not consider the prospect for international economic co-operation 
to be too exclusively dependent upon this result. We must advance 
on several fronts at the same time towards the goal of world peace. 
Disarmament is one road and economic and technical co-operation 
is another. Reduction of armaments may well make it possible to 
strengthen economic co-operation ; but an appreciable advance in 
economic co-operation may also effectively reduce the tensions 
which inhibit disarmament. World co-operation for economic 
development is increasingly recognised to be in itself a primary 
political necessity which should not be subordinated to other 
political objectives.” 

Many delegates wondered whether the recent and forthcoming 
increases in I.L.O. membership, lending greater weight—as they 
did—to the problems of underdeveloped countries, did not require 
some reappraisal of the Organisation’s structure and methods of 
action. As the Rt. Hon. Edward Heath, Minister of Labour and 
National Service of the United Kingdom, put it : “ The time has 
come to consider critically how best, in the new circumstances in 
which it finds itself, the I.L.O. can continue to make its contribution 
to the well-being of mankind.” 

As already mentioned, a new Governing Body was elected at the 
session of the Conference this year and the minds of many delegates 
turned naturally towards questions of representation in this execu- 
tive organ of the I.L.O. Some wondered whether the increase in 
I.L.O. membership, particularly of African States, would not make 
it necessary to enlarge the Governing Body ; while others, recog- 
nising that a body forty strong is already rather large to act in 
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an executive role, considered that perhaps some new arrangements 
to ensure fuller representation within this numerical limit might 
be devised. 

A greater flexibility in the I.L.O.’s international standards was 
advocated by some, who pointed to difficulties which prevented 
underdeveloped countries from ratifying existing standards. 
Sometimes the approach of these standards was “too sophis- 
ticated ”, the Hon. William McMahon, Minister of State for Labour 
and National Service of Australia, suggested. Standards “ should 
take more into consideration the different social and economic 
conditions prevailing in various countries,” observed Mr. Markovic, 
Secretary of Labour of the Federal Executive Council of Yugoslavia. 
Several speakers advocated that greater powers should be given to 
regional conferences—including the possibility of adopting re- 
gional Conventions—and that the I.L.O.’s regional organs should 
meet more frequently. 

Many spoke with approval of the continuing enlargement of the 
I.L.O.’s technical assistance and operational activities. This 
expansion raised, however, a problem of balance between the 
different types of I.L.O. action—research, standard setting and 
operations. Mr. Heath, commenting on this point, suggested that 
“the time has now come to consider whether the Organisation is 
wise to use so much of its time and energy every year in the elabora- 
tion of more and more Conventions and Recommendations. The 
time and energy devoted to the meticulous preparation of texts is 
time and energy not devoted to some other activity of a more 
general and perhaps of a more useful character.” The real needs 
of the present, he thought, were for detailed practical guidance 
about particular problems such as might best be provided through 
the preparation of manuals, through “small meetings—really 
small meetings—of thoroughly qualified practical people” to 
prepare recommendations on particular aspects of labour admin- 
istration and conditions, and through carefully prepared discus- 
sions on various aspects of labour administration. 

The Director-General took up this problem of balance in the 
I.L.O.’s work when he replied to the discussion on his Report. 
Economic and technical co-operation, he said, could be carried out 
effectively “ only by a body which can learn and has learned from 
its own work what things are needed in a particular situation, 
what measures are likely to succeed where others might fail—a 
body, in short, which does not merely recruit experts and administer 
programmes but which reflects upon its own experience and gives 
to the aid which it administers the stamp of its own increasing 
knowledge”. It was the I.L.O.’s special responsibility to provide 
services which drew upon its own research and upon the standards 
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and policy recommendations formulated by the Conference and by 
other I.L.O. meetings. 
And the Director-General continued— 


We should therefore not consider technical assistance as a separate 
activity more or less divorced from other and more traditional types of 
I.L.O. work. The growth of new programmes of international economic 
and technical co-operation will make any such distinction even more artificial 
than it is at present. These new programmes will have important con- 
sequences for the I.L.O., consequences which must be thought out in terms 
of our full range of activities and not merely of one sector which we label 
“ technical assistance ’ 

In the first place we are likely in the years ahead to be dealing increasingly 
with large development projects having major implications for the future 
course of countries. These projects must be conceived and planned within 
the framework of long-term possibilities. Policies must be framed not 
merely to overcome immediate difficulties but with an eye to the future. 
We will therefore need at the outset a much fuller knowledge than in most 
cases we now possess about each country, not only about its natural resources 
but also about its people—their skills, their aptitudes, their customs, their 
institutions and their aspirations. We need, for example, to formulate 
estimates of the manpower needs of industry and agriculture for years to 
come. We must consider the implications of these estimates for education 
and training. We must examine carefully how new aptitudes favourable 
to economic growth can be encouraged and what new types of institution 
may help to bring about a fuller and more active participation of the people 
in the process of creating more wealth for their community and a better 
life for themselves. This means that the I.L.O., if it is to play its full role 
in the new and larger international effort, will have to strengthen its own 
research work and its work to promote and assist research by national 
bodies into these questions. We cannot work effectively without a better 
knowledge of the particular conditions and particular requirements of 
individual countries ; it is impossible. This, I repeat, is a first essential 
for an expansion of the scale of our work. 

Then, it seems to me, we must continue to examine the role of standard 
setting and policy formation, which is, after all, the work of this Confer- 
ence.... Now, and in the future, the standard-setting and policy-formation 
work of the I.L.O. must be regarded as only one amongst a number of 
tools that have to be used in the many-sided job of economic and social 
development. The Conference must continue to give due importance to the 
use of this tool, and must also increasingly understand the use of other 
tools in conjunction with it.... 

International standards ... must increasingly be considered as to their 
role in promoting economic and social development and in encouraging 
necessary adaptations to changing economic and technological conditions 
in countries at different stages of growth. It has been well said and many 
times repeated that the chief characteristic of our world is the rapidity of 
change. Our approach to standard setting must, I think, take account of 
this. Standards should not seek to rigidify but rather to channel the process 
of change and growth along healthy lines. We must therefore, in the years 
to come, be alive to possibilities of new types of instrument and of instru- 
ments which are more flexible of application. They need to be valid in the 
wide variety of conditions prevailing in the countries of today, and allow 
for the velocity with which these conditions are changing and should be 
encouraged to change. To those of you who, in this debate, have stressed 
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the need for a reappraisal of our standard-setting work, I would only say 
that I am very much alive to this matter and will continue to study and 
come forward with new practical possibilities. 


To its standard-setting and operational tools the I.L.O. has 
more recently added new tools in the form of educational pro- 
grammes. Speakers from many countries endorsed the establish- 
ment of the International Institute for Labour Studies, which had 
been approved by the Governing Body in March 1960, and the Con- 
ference formally took note that this new instrumentality of I.L.O. 
action had come into being. During the session, moreover, a 
contribution of $750,000 was paid by the Government of the 
Federal Republic of Germany into the Endowment Fund through 
which the Institute is to be financed. 

Standards and technical assistance, the Director-General 
observed, would be used or not used according to the decisions and 
policies of those who bore the responsibility within their countries 
for economic and social growth. “ The use which they make of the 
I.L.O., the policies which they formulate and apply, will depend 
upon their understanding of the needs of their own countries. It is 
thus essential that those who bear the responsibility in their coun- 
tries have an opportunity to deepen their understanding of the 
process of economic and social change.” 

This was a problem of education and of more education ; but 
it was not a matter which could be left entirely to the universities. 
“Most of those who will influence and determine policies to be 
followed during the next ten and 15 years by their countries, by 
industry, by workers’ organisations and the other agencies which 
must work together for the promotion of economic growth, have 
already either left the universities or have acquired their views 
about social and economic questions by experience rather than by 
formal instruction. A different kind of educational effort is there- 
fore required—one designed for mature persons with a degree of 
experience and of responsibility, who would profit by an opportun- 
ity to withdraw temporarily from their work preoccupations in 
order to study, discuss and compare experience with others about 
the factors in economic and social growth and their complex inter- 
relationship. Such education would not provide ready-made 
answers to anyone’s or any country’s problems—it could not—but 
would aim to set in train the process of disciplined thought required 
for each one to work out for himself answers to these problems, to 
provide him with a better knowledge of the tools of inquiry, analysis 
and judgment required to produce valid policies.” 
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After reviewing these new developments in the work of the 
I.L.O., and the new methods of action which the Organisation is 
increasingly using, the Director-General recalled the great changes 
which had taken place in the Organisation during its more than 
40 years of existence. 


Forty years ago (he said) the I.L.O. was a unique, original institution 
bringing into the international arena forces which had never been articulate 
there before. Those same forces which had shaped the character of national 
societies—industry and the organised workers alongside government—could 
now work out ways of making their action effective throughout the world. 
The tripartite structure of the I.L.O., the system of international labour 
Conventions and Recommendations, a permanent Office, which, more than 
a mere secretariat, became an active centre of impulsion for the achievement 
of the objectives defined in the Constitution—these innovations struck the 
imagination of the world into which this Organisation was born. They 
maintain their validity today. 

But any successful institution runs the risk of becoming a prisoner of 
its own achievement. Success breeds sometimes a rigidity of tradition and 
of methods. Undue respect for methods which have been successful in the 
past, for acquired habits of work, prevent an effective response to newer 
and more pressing challenges. It gradually becomes out of date, ultimately 
fossilised, another example of what has been called “ the intractability of 
institutions ”. Respectful attendants commemorate its virtuous past, but 
the active forces of the present pass it by. The greatest test of an institution 
is thus its capacity for self-renewal. The I.L.O. has been subject to this 
test for some years now, and I believe has gone a long way towards making 
a creative response to the needs with which you, delegates to this Conference, 
came here to confront it. The programmes of the Organisation are responding 
increasingly to the needs of member States. The opportunity for fuller 
and more effective effort may now open before us. I am sure the experience, 
the resiliency and the confident initiative of the I.L.O. will help to shape 
the lives of millions and millions for the better in the years which lie ahead. 





Industrialism and Industrial Man 


by 
Clark KERR, Frederick H. HARBISON, John T. DuNLop, 
and Charles A. MYERS 


For a number of years scholars associated with the Inter-University 
Study of the Labour Problems in Economic Development! have been 
investigating the relationships between industrialisation, managerial 
leadership and wage-earning groups throughout the world. In the 
following pages the four members of the co-ordinating board of this 
project have set down their views on the question. After bringing out 
the features of industrialisation that are common to all nations, the 
authors analyse the different roads to industrialism and the types of 
“ elite” likely to assume leadership in the process in different circum- 
stances. In conclusion they make certain predictions as to the form 
of industrial society that will finally emerge. 


VER five years ago the four of us wrote an article for the 

International Labour Review entitled “ The Labour Problem 
in Economic Development: A Framework for Reappraisal ”.? In 
that article we suggested an “alternate framework ” to replace 
the “ traditional analysis ” of labour problems in modern industrial 
society. We argued that it is “the process of industrialisation ” 
rather than “capitalism ” which gives rise to labour problems, 
that industrial systems differ according to the nature and effective- 
ness of enterprise organisations and of the elites that direct them, 
and that “one universal response” to industrialisation is “ pro- 
test” on the part of the labour force as it is fitted into the new 
social structure. Then, as now, we sought to go beyond the mere 
description of individual countries ; we sought a system of ideas 


1 Financed in large part by the Ford Foundation under its programme 
in economic development and administration, this project has drawn on the 
resources of a number of universities and individual scholars, particularly 
at Harvard University, Pri:ceton University, the University of California 
at Berkeley and the Massacuusetts Institute of Technology. 


2 International Labour Review, Vol. LX XI, No. 3, March 1955 
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upon which to make generalisations concerning all industrialising 
societies at all stages of their development. 

In the course of the past five years we have learned much from 
our own studies and travels as well as from those of our colleagues 
in the Inter-University Study of Labour Problems in Economic 
Development. The four of us have ourselves travelled on all five 
continents. The Inter-University Study has sponsored over 
40 projects involving research in over 35 countries ; and a total of 
73 persons of 11 different nationalities have been involved in some 
phase of its work. Persons associated with the Inter-University 
Study have to date published 14 books and 23 articles, and another 
ten to 12 monographs are already in the advanced stages of pre- 
paration.! On the basis of our own study and that of our colleagues, 
we have presented in a forthcoming volume our new formulation 
of labour problems in economic development, and in this article 
we shall summarise a few of our basic ideas and findings.? 


1 The following books, based on the work of the Inter-University Study, 
have already been published : 

Albert BADRE and Simon SIKSEK : Manpower and Oil in Arab Countries 
(Beirut, American University Press, 1960). 

Reinhard BeENp1Ix: Work and Authority in Industry. Ideologies of Man- 
agement in the Course of Industrialization (New York, John Wiley & Sons, 
Inc., 1956). 

John T. Dun top: Industrial Relations Systems (New York, Henry Holt 
& Company, Inc., 1958). 

Henry W. EHRMANN: Organized Business in France (Princeton, N.]., 
Princeton University Press, 1957). 

Walter GALENSON (editor): Labor and Economic Development (New York, 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1959). 

Frederick Harspison and Abdelkader Ibrahim IBRAHIM: Human Re- 
sources for Egyptian Enterprise (New York, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., 1958). 

Frederick HARBISON and Charles A. Myers: Management in the Indus- 
trial World, an International Analysis (New York, McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., 1959). 

Heinz HARTMANN: Authority and Organization in German Management 
(Princeton, N.J., Princeton University Press, 1959). 

Harvey LEIBENSTEIN: Economic Backwardness and Economic Growth. 
Studies in the Theory of Economic Development (New York, John Wiley 
& Sons, Inc., 1957). : 

Val R. Lorwin: The French Labor Movement (Cambridge, Harvard 
University Press, 1954). 

I. McGIveriInc, D. MatTTHEews, and W. H. Scott: Management in 
Britain (Liverpool, Liverpool University Press, 1960). 

Charles A. Myers: Labor Problems in the Industrialization of India 
(Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1958). 

John C. SHEARER: High-Level Manpower in Overseas Subsidiaries. 
Experience in Brazil and Mexico (Princeton, N.J., Industrial Relations 
Section, 1960). 

James Sydney SLoTKIN: From Field to Factory (Glencoe, IIll., The Free 
Press, 1960). 

2 Clark Kerr, Frederick H. HarBison, John T. DuNLop, and Charles A. 
Myers: Industrialism and Industrial Man (Cambridge, Mass., Harvard 
University Press, 1960). 
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We project a future, still long distant, with a world-wide 
society of “ pluralistic industrialism ”, in which managers and the 
managed may still carry on their endless tug of war, in which the 
contest between the forces of uniformity and diversity will continue, 
but in which persuasion, pressure, and manipulation will take the 
place of the open industrial conflict of the earlier stages of develop- 
ment. 

In this new formulation, moreover, we have been forced to 
alter considerably some of our earlier concepts. We have become 
convinced, for example, that “ protest ” is not such a dominant 
aspect of industrialisation as we once thought. Indeed, labour 
protest is on the decline even as industrialisation around the world 
proceeds at an ever faster pace. Thus, instead of concentrating on 
protest, we have turned our attention to the inevitable “ structur- 
ing ” of the managers and the managed in the course of industrialisa- 
tion and to the complex “ web of rules ” which binds men together 


in new chains of subordination and creates a network of rights, 
obligations, and functions of workers, technicians, and managers in 
the hierarchy of far-flung private and governmental organisations. 

This article, as well as the book upon which it is based, is a 
partial summary of our views at this time. But it by no means 
constitutes our “ final judgment ”, for we are committed to pressing 
our inquiry forward into new areas. 


THE Locic oF INDUSTRIALISM 


Industrialisation has been abroad in the world for only about 
two centuries. One hundred years ago only England had crossed 
the great divide on the road toward the industrial society. Today, 
in the middle of the twentieth century, perhaps a third of the 
world’s population lives in countries which are at least partially 
industrialised. The remaining two-thirds of the world’s peoples, 
spurred by the revolution of rising aspirations, are in the throes of 
initiating the march toward industrialism. Probably by the middle 
of the twenty-first century industrialisation will have swept away 
most pre-industrial forms of society, except possibly for a few odd 
backwaters. This is the great transformation in the history of man- 
kind on this planet—more basic, more rapid, and more universal 
than anything that has gone before. The industrial society knows 
no national boundaries ; it is destined to be a world-wide society. 

What then are the common characteristics and imperatives 
which are inherent in this universal society toward which all peoples 
are marching ? First, the industrial society is associated with a 
level of technology far in advance of that of earlier societies. The 
science and technology of industrialism is based upon research 
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organisations : universities, research institutions, laboratories and 
specialised departments of enterprise. In this society it is axiomatic 
that the frontiers of knowledge are limitless. Industrial society 
is also characterised by vast investments in plant, equipment 
and machinery which demand the accumulation of capital on a 
massive scale. 

Secondly, the industrial system demands in its labour force a 
wide range of professions and skills. Indeed, the creation of high- 
level manpower is one of the major problems encountered in the 
transition to industrialism. And, since science and technology 
generate continuous change, new skills and occupations are con- 
stantly replacing the old. Thus, industrialism requires an educa- 
tional system functionally related to the skills and professions 
imperative to its technology. The variety of skills, responsibilities 
and employment conditions at the work place creates a new order- 
ing or structuring of society. There are successive levels of authority 
of managers and the managed as well as extensive specialisation 
of functions at various levels in the industrial hierarchy. And, as 
part of this structuring process, the working forces are governed 
by a web of rules which prescribes such things as hiring, compensa- 
tion, layoffs, promotions, shift changes, transfers, retirements, and 
discipline in the work place. 

Thirdly, industrialism is associated with sizeable organisations. 
It is mainly an urban society. It is necessarily characterised by 
large governmental organisations. And the production of goods 
and services becomes ever more concentrated in the hands of 
large enterprises, whether they be private or public. In other 
words, industrial society is “ the organisation society ’ 

Fourthly, the industrial society, in order to survive, must develop 
a “consensus ” which relates individuals and groups to each other 
and provides a common body of ideas, beliefs and value judgments. 
The working force, for example, must be dedicated to hard work, 
and its individuals must assume responsibility for performance 
of assigned tasks and norms. Regardless of how this is achieved 
the industrial society must secure a pace of work and a personal 
responsibility exercised by individual workers and managers 
unknown in economic activity in traditional societies. 

These, in brief, are the common features of the industrial society. 
Every case of industrialisation, however, may not be expected to 
be identical. There are different roads to industrialism, and the 
choice of these roads is made by an elite minority which in effect 
organises and leads the march toward the new society. 

For purposes of analysis we have delineated five ideal types 
of elite which may under varying circumstances and depending 
upon the pre-industrial society assume leadership in the indus- 
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trialisation process. Each of these elites has a strategy by which it 
seeks to order the surrounding society in a consistent manner. 

The dynastic elite is drawn from the old military or landed 
aristocracy, and it is held together by a common allegiance to the 
established order. It cherishes the virtues and the institutions of 
the past—the family, the national State, private property and the 
notion that people born into one class are sentenced by predestina- 
tion to remain there. It organises a paternal industrial society, 
with a paternalistic State, paternalistic employers, and the idea of 
dependent workers, who are loyal to their superiors and beholden 
to them for their welfare and leadership. This elite, though in 
some cases moving slowly along the road, often organises a relatively 
smooth passage from the traditional to the industrial society. It 
was prominent in the industrialisation of Japan and in the early 
stages of industrial development in Germany. 

The members of the second elite are drawn from a rising middle 
class. Its ideology is economically individualistic and politically 
egalitarian. Its creed is opportunity for the individual, laissez-faire 
as a policy of government, with decentralisation of decision- 
making power. This elite takes progress for granted, relying on 
the free interplay of market forces to promote the common good. 
It can perhaps best be identified with capitalism in the early stages 
of the Industrial Revolution in England and its subsequent spread 
to the United States. 

The third elite may be characterised as the revolutionary 
intellectuals. It sweeps aside both the dynastic elite and the rising 
middle class. The revolutionary intellectuals, self-identified for 
the task of leadership by their support of what they claim to be 
a scientific and superior theory of history, set out to pour new 
wine into entirely new bottles. Their principal new bottle is the 
monolithic, centralised State. The prime movers of this society 
demand a rapid forced march toward industrialism, and they 
mould education, art, literature and labour organisations to their 
single-minded purpose. 

Next are the colonial administrators who have been, in the past 
at least, the originators of industrialisation in some of the under- 
developed countries of the world. Their concern, however, is less 
with the countries they rule and more with the interests and the 
requirements of the home countries. For this reason they face an 
almost impossible task. They are not only exponents of a new 
system of production ; they are also members of an external or 
alien society. Inevitably, with the march of time, they are dislodged 
peacefully or overthrown violently. 

The fifth elite is composed of the new nationalist leaders and 
their followers in the emerging nations of the world. They may be 
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drawn from the leadership of prior independence movements, 
military leaders, or persons who were sent abroad to be educated. 
The members of this group are in a hurry—to deliver and to deliver 
fast. They are sparked by nationalism, but in itself nationalism is 
more of a sentiment than a rational system of thought. They are 
prone to seize upon any or all means to build rapidly the political 
and economic structures of their countries. They have no single 
philosophy of economic progress ; but they have before them the 
choice of different roads—that travelled by the middle class, that 
of the dynastic elite, and that of the revolutionary intellectuals. 
As late starters on the march towards industrialism they can pick 
and choose both technology and organisational arrangements to 
effect the transition. The drive of these new nationalist leaders 
is well illustrated by these words of Gamal Abdel Nasser: “ We 
shall march forward as one people who have vowed to proceed on a 
holy march of industrialising.” 


To be sure, these “ ideal types ” seldom appear in a pure form ; 
they abstract from reality. The industrialising elite in any par- 
ticular country characteristically is a mixture of several of these 
types, but as analytical devices they give a structure to the task 
of understanding the different forms of industrialisation ; they help 
to explain the strategies involved and the patterns of management- 
labour relations which emerge. 

Each of the industrialising elites develops a strategy toward 
the changes to be made in the culture of the traditional societies. 
The critical elements in the cultural environment are the family 
system, class and race, religious and ethical valuations, legal 
concepts, and the concept of the national State. Some elements of 
the pre-existing culture are more resistant than others to the 
penetration of industrialisation ; some elites, such as for example 
the dynastic, place higher priority on preserving the traditional 
values. In modern times the elites encounter resistance to change, 
but concurrently they are assisted by strong aspirations for rapid 
improvement in living standards. The strategy and success of 
the different industrialising elites are thus affected in part by the 
strength and rigidity of the pre-industriai culture and in part by the 
revolution of rising aspirations. But in the end the new culture of 
industrialism successfully penetrates and changes the old order. 

The elites are also confronted by a number of other constraints, 
no matter what strategy they elect on the road to the industrial 
society. First, there are the economic limitations in the short period. 
These include the availability of capital, the natural resources of 
the country, its stage of educational development, the level and 
rate of increase of population, and the capacity to engage in export 
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trade. Secondly, the chronological date at which a country embarks 
on the industrialising process makes a difference in the course of 
growth. There are advantages and disadvantages in an early as 
compared with a late start. Both. the timing of the initial thrust of 
industrialisation and the level of development from which a country 
starts are likely to shape the magnitude of the effort confronting 
the elites and the policies adopted to start the journey. 

Finally, the industrialising elites are required to make a series 
of major decisions within the cultural and economic constraints 
just mentioned. Among the more important questions posed are 
these : How fast shall the society be industrialised ? How shall the 
requisite capital formation be secured ? What shall be the priorities 
in development projects ? What shall be the characteristics of the 
educational system and the means of training managers, technicians 
and workers ? How self-sufficient or integrated shall the country 
be with the world economy ? And shall it be the conscious aim 
of public policy to limit the increase in population ? Taken as a 
group, the answers to these questions describe a programme and 
a time schedule for an industrialising elite. 

A detailed analysis of the strategies of the different elites in 
decision-making along the road of industrialisation lies beyond the 
scope of this article.' In general, however, the dynastic elite is 
prone to be content with a less strenuous pace ; it offers continuity 
between the old and the new. The rising middle class is apt to rely 
upon the market and upon elected governments to determine the 
pace of industrialisation ; it offers individual choice. The revolu- 
tionary intellectuals rely upon the single-party State as the engine 
of development ; they offer a harsh but high-velocity industrialisa- 
tion. The colonial administrators gear the pace to the needs and 
interests of the mother country ; but they are doomed to extinction. 
The new nationalist leaders encounter perhaps the most serious 
problems in setting the pace. The aspirations of their masses have 
been stimulated to expect immediate and substantial results from 
national independence, while the political uncertainties of a new 
State complicate the problems of accumulating the necessary 
human and material capital from both within and beyond the 
national borders. 

Given the economic and cultural limitations listed above, 
the faster the pace of industrialisation the greater is the need 
to restrict consumption in order to accumulate capital, the more 
necessary is the resort to direct control by the government, 
the more drastic is the required reorganisation in agriculture 


1See Industrialism and Industrial Man, op. cit., Ch. 5, for fuller dis- 
cussion. 
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associated with the development of an industrial labour force, the 
more likely is the resort to a rigid ideology and compulsion in 
motivating the work force, and the more centralised must be the 
web of rules to govern the work place. In determining the pace 
and the rationale of industrialisation, some elites are more con- 
sistently ruthless and determined than others. 

In summary, the imperatives of industrialisation cause the 
industrialising elites to overcome certain constraints and to achieve 
certain objectives which are the same in all societies undergoing 
transformation. The approaches which they take to these con- 
straints and objectives explain in large measure the diversity 
among industrialising economies. Using this system of thought, or 
logic of industrialism, an examination will now be made of the 
extent and nature of the labour problems which are likely to arise 
during the development process. 


THE MANAGERS AND THE MANAGED 


The labour problems of industrialising societies have their 
origin in the structuring of relationships between the managers 
and the managed. They both give rise to and emanate from the 
web of rules which links men together in the new society. They 
are related to the power, position and policies of the managers of 
enterprises whether public or private ; to the development of the 
industrial working forces ; to the impact of industrialisation on the 
worker and his response thereto ; and to the making of the rules 
by workers, managers, and the State. Each of these aspects will 
now be examined briefly. 


The Managers of Enterprise 


The managers of enterprises, public and private, and their 
technical and professional subordinates are part of every industrial- 
ising elite. Management is a hierarchy of functions and people. 
It includes entrepreneurs, managers, administrators, engineers, and 
professional specialists who hold the top positions in enterprises. 
So defined, management is crucial to the success of any industrial- 
isation effort. It may be viewed from three perspectives: as an 
economic resource, as a class and as a system of authority within 
the enterprise. 

As an economic resource, management becomes more important 
with the advance of industrialisation. The number of persons in the 
managerial ranks increases both absolutely and relatively in the 
economy. This is the inevitable consequence of larger capital out- 
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lays, the pace of innovation, the use of more modern machinery, 
the growth of markets, and the increasing complexity of advancing 
industrial societies. The accumulation of managerial resources, 
moreover, requires ever-increasing outlays for technical and 
managerial education, and forces educational institutions to become 
more functionally oriented to the training of skilled technicians, 
engineers, scientists and administrators. 

As a class, management becomes more of a profession as indus- 
trialisation progresses. In the early stages of development, where 
enterprises may be new or very small, access to the managerial 
ranks may be largely dependent on family relationships in some 
societies, or political connections in others. But as the managerial 
class must inevitably grow larger it becomes less arbitrarily 
exclusive. As industrial society lays ever more stress upon scien- 
tific discovery, technological innovation and economic progress, 
patrimonial and political managers are swept aside by the pro- 
fessionals. 

As a system of authority, management becomes less dictatorial 
in its labour policies. In all societies, of course, management 
cherishes the prerogatives of a rule maker. But others, such as the 
State and the labour unions, also seek and gain a voice in the rule- 
making process. As industrialisation advances, they tend to limit, 
to regulate or sometimes even to displace the unilateral authority 
of management over the labour force. As a consequence, dictatorial 
or paternalistic direction gives way to a kind of constitutional man- 
agement in which the rules of employment are based upon laws, 
decisions of governments, collective contracts, or agreements. In a 
few situations employer-employee relationships within the firm may 
develop along democratic lines with joint participation. 

The differences in management are related to the stage of 
industrial development and also to the elites which assume leader- 
ship in the society. The dynastic elite, for example, tends to 
perpetuate a family-oriented and paternalistic managerial system, 
whereas the middle-class elite introduces a professionalised man- 
agerial class more quickly. The revolutionary intellectuals try to 
prolong the life of political management, while the new nationalist 
leaders may encourage the development of any or all kinds of 
management as the occasion demands. 

Yet, despite the fact that the ranks of professional management 
are destined to expand in all industrialising societies, the man- 
agerial class has neither the capacity nor the will to become the 
dominant ruling group. The managers are characteristically the 
agents of stockholders, of state bureaucracies, or in some cases of 
workers’ councils. Since they are preoccupied with the internal 
affairs of enterprise, which become ever more complex, the members 
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of the managerial class are prone to become conformists rather 
than leaders in the larger affairs of society. 


The Development of the Industrial Labour Force 


Most countries have human resources which are available for 
industrial employment, but no country is endowed with persons 
possessing the habits, skills, and “ know-how ” necessary for indus- 
trial development. Thus, the industrialising elites, and particularly 
the managers of enterprises, are required to build a large and diver- 
sified industrial labour force. This involves four interrelated pro- 
cesses : recruitment, commitment, upgrading, and security. 

Recruitment is the first step in development of the industrial 
labour force. It is the process of selecting, hiring, and assigning 
persons to jobs. Commitment is a longer and more intricate pro- 
cess. It consists of achieving the workers’ permanent attachment 
to and acceptance of industrial employment as a way of life. 
Upgrading is the process of building the skills, the work habits, 
and the incentives for productive employment. It involves the 
training and the energising of the working force. Security includes 
the various facilities which may be necessary to provide worker 
security both on and off the job. 

From our studies and those of others we have concluded that 
recruitment, commitment, and upgrading of labour forces can be 
achieved reasonably well in any industrialising society. Industrial 
man is a product not of a particular climate or ancestry but rather 
of persistent effort and investment. Despite the allegations to the 
contrary, man everywhere is adaptable to the industrial system. 

The more difficult and persistent problem is that would-be 
workers are more often pounding on the gates to be let inside the 
factory system. Surplus labour and chronic redundancy is the 
more common problem of most of the underdeveloped countries, 
even in the early stages of industrialisation. Population keeps 
expanding more rapidly than industrial employment ; urban areas 
become overcrowded ; underemployment persists in the rural areas 
even as industrialisation advances. The rate of population increase 
tends to fall only after living standards have risen substantially, 
and this takes time even in those countries making a rapid march 
toward industrialism. The newly industrialising countries, there- 
fore, are faced with a dilemma—where and how to hold surplus 
labour. If held on the land, disguised unemployment mounts ; 
if held within the factories, productive efficiency is impaired ; if 


1 A comprehensive analysis of management is presented in another book 
in the Inter-University series: Frederick HARBISON and Charles A. MYERS: 
Management in the Industrial World, an International Analysis, op. cit. 
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held outside the factories in overcrowded urban areas, the strain 
on community resources becomes intolerable. Only employment 
on massive, labour-intensive public works, roads or irrigation 
systems seems to offer an answer. Certainly, in the face of mounting 
pressures of population, industrialisation on its own offers no cure. 

Here again the elites adopt somewhat different strategies in 
developing and managing industrial labour forces. The dynastic 
elite will rely more heavily on paternalistic devices to commit the 
worker to industrial enterprise ; the middle class will depend upon 
the labour market ; the revolutionary intellectuals will get commit- 
ment by ideological appeals, direction of employment, and differ- 
ential incentives. The dynastic elite is likely to require the em- 
ployers to provide jobs for all permanent members of the industrial 
working force, but is unconcerned with employment problems 
outside the factory gates. The middle-class elite relies upon the 
forces of the product market to provide jobs in the long run. The 
revolutionary intellectuals either refuse to admit the existence of 
mass unemployment or mobilise a redundant labour force on 
public works projects. And the nationalist leaders tend to adopt 
any or all means which appear to offer the most satisfactory 
solution for the time being. 


The Response of the Worker to Industrialisation 


Industrialisation redesigns and restructures its human raw 
materials, whatever the source. Thus, the development of an indus- 
trial work force necessarily involves the destruction of old ways of 
life and the acceptance of the new imperatives of the industrial 
work community. While the worker is in the end malleable, his 
metamorphosis gives rise to many forms of protest. 

Characteristically, the partially committed labour force may 
express protest through excessive absenteeism, turnover, theft, 
sabotage, and spontaneous or sporadic work stoppages. The 
committed labour force is more likely to organise industry-wide 
strikes and formal political activity, while day-to-day grievances 
are presented through disputes machinery or labour courts, largely 
without stoppages. Marx saw the intensity of protest increasing 
in the course of capitalist development. We hold a contrary view. 
Our studies reveal that protest tends to reach its peak relatively 
early in the transformation and to decline in its overt manifestations 
as industrialisation reaches the more advanced stages. Incipient 
protest is moderated, channelled, and redirected in the advanced 
industrial society. 

The elites, of course, must cope with the problem of worker 
protest, and here again they adopt different policies toward the 
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formation of labour organisations which possess potential economic 
and political power. And in each society the emerging labour 
organisations adapt themselves rather distinctively to the pre- 
vailing environment. The labour organisations in the dynastic 
society remain “ foreign ” to the elite ; in the middle-class society, 
they tend to conform to the product market structure. The revolu- 
tionary intellectuals regard labour organisations as instruments of 
and subservient to the State. The colonial administrators find labour 
organisations always in opposition, forever pressing relentlessly for 
national independence. And the labour organisations under the 
new nationalist leaders are often beset with conflicting and divided 
loyalties, sometimes conforming to and on other occasions bringing 
pressure against the new régime. 

Most labour organisations, and particularly those in the newly 
industrialising countries, pose thorny issues for the elites. First, 
they lay claim to higher wages, while the elites may be preoccupied 
with capital formation. Secondly, they may strike at a time when 
work stoppages will be detrimental to production. Thirdly they 
of necessity demand redress of worker grievances and complaints, 
while the nationalist leaders, in particular, may be intent upon 
achieving better discipline, a faster rate of work, and more output. 
Finally, labour organisations are prone to seek independence and 
freedom as institutions, while the elites are more concerned with 
making them politically subservient or insuring that they will be 
politically neutral or powerless. 

Labour organisations, in summary, are essentially reflections 
of the societies in which they develop. The universal responses 
of workers to industrialisation, and the nature of expressions of 
their protest, are increasingly moulded to conform and contribute 
to the strategy of the industrialising elites. Though the leaders of 
labour seldom rise to dominating positions in a society, they are 
persons who always warrant recognition. 


The Rule Makers and the Rules 


Industrialisation creates industrial workers, managers, and 
government agencies. All three are necessarily involved in industrial 
relations. And, just as industrialisation brings about different 
economic systems, so does it necessarily develop different “ indus- 
trial relations systems”. Again, according to the nature of the elites 
and to the stage of development, every industrial relations system 
fulfils at least three major functions. First, it defines the relative 
rights and responsibilities of workers, managers, and the State, and 
establishes the power relationships between them. Secondly, it 
channels and controls the responses of workers and managers to 
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the dislocations, frustrations, and insecurities inherent in the 
industrialising process. And thirdly, it establishes the network of 
rules, both substantive and procedural, which govern the work 
place and the work community. Industrial relations systems reflect 
the persistent themes of uniformity and diversity which have been 
referred to in this analysis. In our book we have described in 
some detail the factors accounting for this uniformity and diversity, 
and we have also pointed out how specific rules are dependent upon 
the stage of development and the nature of the industrialising elites. 
These rules govern such things as recruitment and commitment, 
levels of compensation, the wage structure, and procedures for 
settlement of disputes. 

In effect, therefore, the industrial relations system provides 
the structure and the machinery for the functional relationship 
between the managers and the managed in any industrialising 
society. As a system it is related to the economic system with which 
it operates. Industrial relations systems, therefore, can be logically 
analysed and usefully compared. They are not unique, isolated 
institutional arrangements with particular significance only to a 
particular country. It is thus manifestly possible and desirable 
to compare labour problems in one country with those in another, 
and our analytical framework, we feel, offers a method for doing 
this. 


THE RoAap AHEAD 


As industrialisation advances, the forces making for uniformity 
among different societies become stronger than those perpetuating 
diversity. With the passage of time, each developing nation moves 
further from its pre-industrial stage and from its original industrial 
leaders. As they bring in new recruits from different strata, the 
various elites become less distinct. The ideological differences 
tend to fade ; the cultural patterns of the world intermingle and 
merge. The once vast ideological differences between capitalism and 
communism give way to more pragmatic considerations in the 
operation of industrial society. Increasingly, the elites all appear 
in the same light. 

The trend toward greater uniformity is attributable to a variety 
of pressures. Technology in itself is a unifying force. The thrust 
of progress also serves the cause of uniformity, and gradually 
there is less difference between the various categories of workers and 
industries in each country. Education brings about a new equality 
with the elimination of illiteracy and the development of skills. 


1 For an even more extended discussion, see John T. DuNLopP: Industrial 
Relations Systems, op. cit. 
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The State everywhere becomes ever larger and more important. 
Larger-scale enterprises are common hallmarks of all advanced 
industrial societies. Finally, the compulsion to compare helps to 
achieve uniformity. The pressures for progress and participation 
in a new economic order are enhanced by the world-wide character 
of industrialisation, by international trade, by travel, by modern 
means of communication, and by global exchange of ideas. 

The road ahead leads to what we call “ pluralistic industrial- 
ism”. The fully developed industrial society in our view will be 
one in which the struggle between uniformity and diversity con- 
tinues, a society which is centralising and decentralising at the same 
time, a dynamic society which, while marked by complex and 
conflicting pressures, develops a common cultural consensus. 

In this pluralistic industrial society the State will not wither 
away. It will handle the conflict among the differing power elements 
in the society ; it will control collusion by producers against con- 
sumers ; and it will establish the relationship between members and 
their organisations. The managers of enterprise, whether public or 
private, will be professionals, technically trained and carefully 
selected for their tasks. They will be bureaucratic managers, if 
private, and managerial bureaucrats, if public. The distinction 
between managers will be based more upon the size and scope of 
their enterprises than upon the ownership of the means of pro- 
duction. Occupational and professional associations will range 
alongside the State and large-scale enterprise as centres of power 
and influence. And uniting the State, the enterprises and the 
occupational associations will be a great web of rules established 
by all three entities, but particularly by the first. 

In this society conflict will persist, but it will take the form of 
bureaucratic skirmishes rather than class war. Groups will jockey 
for position over the setting of jurisdictions, the authority to make 
decisions, the forming of alliances, and the granting or with- 
drawal of support or effort. The great battles of conflicting parties 
will be replaced by a myriad of minor contests over comparative 
details. Labour organisations will cease to be parts of class move- 
ments urging programmes of total reform, and become more 
purely pressure groups representing the occupational interests of 
their members. 

In this emerging world-wide society industrial man will be 
subject to great pressures of conformity imposed not alone by enter- 
prise management but also by the State and by his occupational 
association. For most people any true scope for the independent 
spirit on the job will be missing. But, outside his working life, 
industrial man may enjoy more freedom than in most earlier forms 
of society. Politically he can have influence. He will enjoy higher 
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living standards, greater leisure, and more education. And, along 
with the bureaucratic conservatism of economic life, there may be 
a new Bohemianism in other aspects of man’s existence which 
can give rise to a new search for individuality and a new meaning 
to liberty. 

Technology need not, as Marx thought, reach into every corner 
of society. Indeed, the conformity to technology may bring a new 
dedication to individuality. This is the two-sided face of pluralistic 
industrialism that makes it a split personality looking in two 
directions at the same time. Utopia, of course, never arrives, but 
industrial man the world over will probably acquire greater freedom 
in his personal life at the cost of greater conformity in his work- 
ing life. Industrialism can and will bring about for him a better 
existence. 





System of Remuneration in the 
Coal Mines of the 
Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic 


by 
V. ZATSEPILIN 


The author, who is a Bachelor of Economics and Chief of the 
Methodological Office of the Ukrainian National Economic Institute 
at Kiev, describes the wage reform progressively introduced in the 
Ukrainian coal mines from 1957 onwards, and the administrative 
and technical innovations and improvements in the organisation of 
work that preceded and followed it. The combined effects of these 
measures, he shows, has been to increase productive efficiency and the 
earnings of the miners. 


BITUMINOUS coal deposits were first discovered at the beginning 

of the 1720s in the present Donets basin in South-Eastern Ukraine 
and their industrial exploitation began in the last few years of the 
eighteenth century, when iron ore had been discovered and found- 
ries constructed. Before the First World War the coal-mining 
industry was hardly mechanised at all: although the first coal- 
cutting machines made their appearance in 1875, 99.5 per cent. of 
the coal was mined without the use of machinery for a further 
40 years. Working hours in the mines ranged from 12 to 14 a day, 
and the wages paid to Ukrainian miners did not suffice to ensure 
them a decent living. 

After the October Revolution a radical change occurred in the 
industry, as in the Ukrainian economy as a whole. At present 
bituminous coal is mined in the Donets basin as well as in the Lvov- 
Volhynian basin, development of which started only a few years 
ago. Technically speaking the coal-mining industry is one of the 
most advanced in the Ukraine. Extraction and haulage are ex- 
tensively mechanised, with combines, coal-cutting machines, 
conveyors and electric locomotives, and a total of nearly 168 mil- 
lion tons of coal were mined in 1959. 
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Quite recently the industry entered a new phase of reconstruc- 
tion involving the mechanisation and automation of the whole 
mining process, as a result of which men will no longer be directly 
involved in coal getting underground. By 1960 over 1,400 station- 
ary machines and mechanisms in the pits had been converted to 
automatic remote control. In the same year production in 21 mines 
will be completely automated and installations in over 300 seams 
will have been fully mechanised. 


THE REORGANISATION OF THE INDUSTRY 


It has been of extreme importance for the development of the 
Ukrainian coal-mining industry that technical reconstruction has 
been accompanied by an appropriate application of clearly defined 
systems of remuneration. In the U.S.S.R. aggregate wages are the 
part of the national income distributed among the workers accord- 
ing to the quantity and quality of their work with a view to satisfy- 
ing their personal needs. The application of this principle to wage 
determination is the best means of giving the workers a personal 
stake in the results of their work. He who works most and best 
receives the greatest sum of material advantages. 

The exact amount of remuneration is determined by taking into 
account the working conditions, the time of work (day or night), 
and the importance of the particular branch for the development 
of the economy as a whole. These are the decisive factors in all 
industries, including coal mining. Various forms and systems of 
remuneration are used to give each worker a personal incentive 
to raise his productivity and maintain high output. 

Systems of remuneration in the Ukrainian coal-mining industry 
are being constantly improved. During the last war and the sub- 
sequent period of industrial recovery, a multiplicity of different 
systems were used ; earnings were often not related to individual 
productivity and the methods of calculation were complex. The 
need for a better system also became imperative because of the 
state policy on wages in industry generally. From 1956 onwards 
improvements in methods of remuneration were introduced 
throughout the economy in order to establish an equitable relation- 
ship between the wages earned, the workers’ qualifications and the 
effort involved. The main effect of this wage reform has been to 
increase the earnings of the lower and medium wage groups. The 
Soviet Government has acted on the principle that higher output 
must necessarily lead to greater prosperity for the whole population 
and at the present stage of development wages are the basic means 
by which this can be accomplished. 
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The reform has been accompanied by a reduction of hours of 
work, not only without any drop in earnings but even with a rise for 
the majority of wage earners and salaried employees. 

The Ukrainian coal-mining industry was one of the first in 
which hours of work were reduced and reformed systems of remu- 
neration were brought into effect. At the end of 1956 conditions 
were further improved in the Donets and Lvov-Volhynian coal- 
fields when a six-hour day was introduced for face workers and a 
seven-hour day for all other workers. 

To increase output, labour productivity was raised by the 
introduction of extensive engineering and technical development, 
more and better special mining equipment was used, new mining 
methods were adopted, and many coal-getting teams were adapted 
to a new method of work involving a fixed cycle of operations per- 
formed successively in a number of drifts. 

At the same time the organisation of work was improved. 
Previously individual workers and whole gangs had specialised in 
particular operations, and this had led to the appearance of a large 
number of occupations (97 in underground work alone, including 
30 for face workers). Excessive specialisation hampered the 
establishment of work norms and the assessment of work effectively 
done ; it also involved keeping an excessive number of workers 
underground. As long ago as 1953 a new kind of working group 
made its appearance in the pits; this was the “complex coal- 
cutting team ”, which includes one or two machine operatives and 
several general miners capable of performing all types of work at 
the face. With the organisation of these teams it became possible 
to rationalise operations and to make the best use of working time. 
As a result the excess of separate occupations was eliminated and 
underground workers are now classified in only 23 occupations and 
face workers in only two ; surface workers are ranged in 15 occupa- 
tions. 

The accompanying wage reform also had a capital effect. The 
previous system of progressive piece rates with many different 
types of bonus was replaced by a new piece-rate bonus system 
which was introduced in all the mines of the Ukraine as from 
February 1957. This system makes wages directly dependent on 
higher productivity and a greater output of coal, and it therefore 
gives the workers a better incentive to increase their own pro- 
ductivity and to make the best use of high-output machinery and 
equipment. An outstanding aspect of the new system is the way 
in which it has stimulated the interest of the workers in collective 
productivity whether by the team, the section or the whole pit. 

The reduction of hours of work, the introduction of the new 
system of remuneration and the improved organisation of work 
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gave good results. Productivity rose by 2.4 per cent. in 1957 and 
within a year the volume of coal mined had increased by 14,800,000 
tons, or almost 11 per cent. 


WAGE REGULATION 


In the Soviet Union, of which the Ukrainian S.S.R. forms part, 
there is a comprehensive system of state wage regulation. 

The appropriate form and pattern of wages to be employed in 
any branch of industry, including coal mining, is prescribed by a 
special government body—the State Committee on Labour and 
Wages of the Council of Ministers of the U.S.S.R. Under this 
Committee there is a special institute for scientific research which 
studies the organisation of work and systems of remuneration and 
conducts large-scale research and practical tests of various wage 
systems in different industries. On the basis of this scientific 
research the State Committee lays down the appropriate wage 
system for each branch of the economy. The wage system at 
present in force in the Ukrainian coal-mining industry was laid 
down by an Order of the Council of Ministers issued in October 
1956. 

The trade unions representing the workers in each industry 
play an active part in devising and operating these wage systems. 
Thus the coal-mining trade union has extensive rights and powers 
in wage matters in the mines. It takes part in the fixing of work 
norms and incentive systems, verifies that the amount of work 
performed is properly recorded and that the wage system is applied 
and ensures that wages are paid punctually. At each pit there is a 
special union committee on wages consisting of between seven and 
11 trade unionists. These committees are responsible for ensuring 
that the wage system is properly observed, that the workers are 
employed in jobs in accordance with their trades and skills, that 
labour legislation as it affects wages is duly observed, that the 
method of calculation of wages and premiums is correct and that 
any grievances of either wage earners or salaried employees in 
connection with wages are dealt with. The mine management is 
required to supply the wages committee with particulars of the way 
in which the wages fund is spent, the method of calculating and 
paying wages for the fulfilment and over-fulfilment of output 
norms, seniority bonuses, etc. The decisions of the wages com- 
mittee, after approval by the pit trade union committee, are bind- 
ing on the management. 

The extensive rights and powers of the trade union in wage 
matters enables state and trade union bodies between them to 
devise and apply wage systems which result not only in higher 
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productivity and greater output but also in better conditions for the 
mineworkers themselves. 


THE CURRENT WAGE SYSTEM IN THE UKRAINIAN COAL 
MINES 


The two basic forms of wage payment at present in force are 
based respectively on time rates and piece rates. In both cases 
additional bonuses are also paid. 


The Time and Bonus Wage System 


The time and bonus system generally applies to surface workers, 
who can be paid at piece rates only if technically sound output 
norms can be established for their jobs. 

Surface workers are divided, depending on their skill, into 
eight grades. Their monthly wage rates depend on their qualifica- 
tions and the difficulty of their work. The ratio between the first 
and eighth grades is equal to 1 : 3.4. Workers such as those engaged 
on maintenance and underground haulage are also paid on the 
time and bonus system if there are no work norms applicable to 
them or if the work they perform cannot be accurately measured. 
Time workers also include those who are required to show a high 
degree of concentration and meticulousness in their work (winding- 
enginemen for example), Taking the Ukrainian mining industry 
as a whole, time workers account for about 48 per cent. of the total 
labour force, while only 15 per cent. of those directly engaged in 
the extraction of coal are on time rates. 

Work norms for time workers are laid down by the management 
and the mine trade union bodies. For many workers the amount 
of work they are required to perform is defined as that required 
for the continuous delivery of all the coal mined in the pit and its 
loading into railway wagons. 

In addition to direct time payments there are incentive bonuses 
for the fulfilment and over-fulfilment of the coal output plan for the 
section in which they are employed. The extent to which the coal 
output plan is fulfilled is reckoned each month and a monthly 
bonus is paid accordingly. 

For time workers employed underground these bonuses are 
calculated as follows: (1) for drivers of electric locomotives, a 
bonus amounting to 20 per cent. of their monthly wage rate for 
fulfilment of the monthly coal output plan in the section where 
they are employed, and 2 per cent. of their monthly wage rate for 
each percentage point by which the target is exceeded ; (2) for other 
time workers, a bonus amounting to 15 per cent. and 1.5 per cent. 
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respectively. The remaining workers are paid bonuses in accord- 
ance with other production indices. For example, winding-engine- 
men are paid an incentive bonus related to the damage-free opera- 
tion of their machinery. 

The proportion of workers receiving incentive bonuses is high. 
For instance in March 1960 in the Stalinugol group of mines more 
than 40 per cent. of the time workers received bonuses. These 
increase the total monthly wages of time workers by roughly 
12 per cent. on the average. 

The system of time rates combined with incentive bonuses for 
quantity and quality unquestionably gives the workers in present 
conditions a strong personal stake in the achievement of higher 
efficiency not only as individuals but as a group. 

Supervisory, engineering and technical staff are paid a fixed 
basic post salary depending on the category of the mine and district 
in which they are employed. For this purpose mines are divided 
according to their output per 24-hour period into seven categories, 
and each district of the mine is assigned to one of three classes. 
The difference between the basic salaries of supervisory staff in 
mines or districts with the lowest and the highest outputs of coal 
amounts to 80 per cent. For example, managers in a mine where 
output per 24-hour period does not exceed 500 tons draw a basic 
post salary of 2,500 roubles a month, whereas in a mine where 
output per 24-hour period exceeds 2,000 tons they draw 4,500 
roubles. Foremen draw basic salaries ranging from 1,750 to 2,475 
roubles. The basic post salaries of engineers and technical staff 
employed in fiery or dusty mines are 10 per cent. higher. 

Engineering and technical staffs receive bonuses for high per- 
formance ratings, or in other words for keeping costs to the planned 
level or reducing them and for exceeding the planned production 
targets. This system promotes efficient management and the 
introduction of new methods, and generally creates a more favour- 
able environment for increased productivity and total output. 


The Piecework and Bonus System 


Piece rates are more effective than time rates as an incentive 
for the workers. The piecework and bonus system now applied 
consists of a straight, unrestricted piece rate for each grade of 
worker at the coal face, plus a fixed percentage incentive bonus 
depending on the extent to which the weekly output target is 
reached or exceeded. 

Today most underground workers are paid in accordance with 
this system. For example over 95 per cent. of the members of the 
complex coal-cutting teams already referred to are pieceworkers. 
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All underground workers are classified in eight wage grades 
according to their skill. The ratio between the first and the eighth 
grades is 1: 3.7. 

In order to abolish the many different types of bonuses and 
premiums that were in existence when the new wage system was 
introduced, payments for difficult, responsible and arduous jobs, 
together with night premiums, were incorporated in the basic wage. 
As a result basic wages have now increased by between 50 and 
80 per cent. 

The essence of the present piecework and bonus system is that 
the remuneration of face workers now depends on the output of the 
finished product, i.e. the number of tons of coal mined. The day 
rate serves as a basis for calculating the piece rate for the stint. 

Piece-rate bonuses for face workers are calculated as follows : 
for fulfilment of the weekly coal output plan, 20 per cent. of the 
weekly piece rate plus a further 2 per cent. for every percentage 
point by which the weekly production target is exceeded. For face 
workers using the cyclical method referred to above who fulfil 
their norms these bonuses are doubled, because the greater planning 
involved in this method ensures labour productivity from 50 to 
100 per cent. higher than in ordinary face workings. 

Pieceworkers on other underground jobs receive incentive 
bonuses at the rate of 15 per cent. of the piece rate if the production 
target is reached in their particular district and 1.5 per cent. of the 
piece rate for each percentage point by which the target is ex- 
ceeded. 

The switch to the piecework and bonus system was accompanied 
by a radical improvement in the organisation of work and the 
establishment of output norms. 

As already mentioned, the principal change in organisation was 
the formation of complex coal-cutting teams, and by 1958 some 
94 per cent. of all pieceworkers at faces where combines and coal- 
cutting machines are used had been incorporated into these teams. 

The new forms of work organisation and the increase in wage 
rates have made it even more important to set work norms 
scientifically and it has become necessary to establish these norms 
and piece rates for teams of workers as well as for individuals. 

The study and calculation of output norms is carried out by 
special research stations whose main function ts to conduct a 
systematic review of technical standards in the light of changes in 
production methods and work organisation. This review has been 
carried on continuously since 1957 as new technical, financial and 
organisational methods have been introduced to increase pro- 
ductivity. In addition, each mine has its own work-norm section, 
which is responsible for operational changes in output standards 
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and wage rates, mainly to take account of varying geological 
conditions at the coal face. Such changes can be made only with 
the consent of the mine trade union committee. The union is also 
entitled to check that new output norms and piece rates are reason- 
able and that scientific output norms are applied, and to demand 
any engineering and technical measures that may be required to 
ensure that the norms can be fulfilled. 

Research into the establishment of technical norms in the 
Ukrainian coal-mining industry is based on time study. With 
highly mechanised and automated production time study makes 
it possible to measure the useful working time of machinery and 
equipment, shows the reasons for ineffective time and indicates 
what measures must be taken to secure uninterrupted production. 

Output norms and piece rates for complex teams of face workers 
are laid down in a production booklet which prescribes the most 
efficient method of work, contains a chart of the whole production 
process, specifies the type of team and the standards of output per 
man-shift for each operation performed by the team, the amount 
of work to be accomplished and the daily wage rate payable to 
each member of the team. When the work actually done by the 
team is assessed for payment, the extent to which output norms 
have been reached in the individual operations involved is not 
usually calculated. The breakdown of the group earnings between 
the members of a complex team depends on the amount of work 
performed by each worker in relation to the results achieved by 
the shift, and secondly on the worker’s grade and wage rate (and 
in certain cases the number of days worked). 

The total incentive bonus payable when the weekly target is 
reached or exceeded is similarly distributed among members of 
the team. 

The output norms are collated and published in special hand- 
books but they are not compulsory for miners unless their trade 
union agrees. At the present time over 91 per cent. of the norms 
in force in the Ukraine are based on general technical criteria ; the 
bulk of the remaining norms are of local importance and result 
from conditions peculiar to the mines concerned. This review and 
classification of output standards is of considerable economic 
importance, since it helps to keep the rate of growth of productivity 
in step with the increase in the wages fund. 

The introduction of the piece rate and bonus system of payment 
and the improvement of work organisation and of techical norms 
have naturally led to an increase in the earnings of coal miners, and 
particularly of those engaged in vital production work. The average 
monthly earnings of production workers in 1959 reached 1,600 
roubles, i.e. 25 per cent. above the 1956 level. In March 1960 the 
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average earnings of members of complex coal-cutting teams using 
combines were over 2,400 roubles. The bonus is of greater import- 
ance for pieceworkers than for men on time rates. For instance in 
March 1960 bonus payments represented over 21 per cent. of earn- 
ings from basic piece rates. However, at present the amount earned 
from the basic rate is still preponderant in the earnings of piece- 
workers. In 1959 over 84 per cent. of the earnings of all production 
workers consisted of the basic rate ; for workers at the coal face 
this proportion was about 80 per cent. 

The new system of remuneration has considerably simplified the 
calculation of earnings. Each worker can easily assess his own 
weekly pay and book-keeping is greatly facilitated. Direct piece- 
rate earnings and the collective bonus for completion of the week’s 
coal production plan are calculated on the basis of a weekly report 
submitted by the supervisor. Among bonuses not directly connected 
with the increase of the coal mined mention may be made of that 
designed to encourage the re-use of wooden pit props and economy 
in the use of metal props, etc. ; this bonus, which is payable to the 
workers and supervisors concerned, amounts to 40 per cent. of the 
value of the materials economised. 

«* 

The new system of remuneration in the Ukrainian coal-mining 
industry has fully proved its worth. Now, more than ever before, 
the earnings of miners are based on the principle of distribution 
according to the quantity and quality of the work done. 

In the industry as a whole it will be seen from the accompanying 
table that basic wages now represent four-fifths of the total earnings 
of face workers. 


BREAKDOWN OF EARNINGS OF FACE WORKERS 


( Percentages ) 





Element of earnings | 6 July 1956 March 1960 | 


| 


a | 
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| 
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Projected government action in this respect will still further 
improve the material situation of workers in the industry. The 
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introduction of a 30-hour working week for manual workers will 
begin to take effect in 1964. Abolition of income tax in the period 
1961-65 will enhance the real value of wages. The basic trend in 
the near future will be towards an increase in the rates of pay of 
the lower grades and a narrowing of differentials. 

Coal mining remains one of the country’s key industries and the 
State is taking far-reaching organisational and economic measures 
to ensure that the necessary personnel is available. Until 1959 large 
numbers of workers were entering coal mining from other branches 
of the economy, but in the Ukraine the industry now meets its 
demand for workers mainly by a more economical use of labour in 
the mines themselves. This is made possible by improvements in 
the organisation of work in the pits and districts, automation and the 
conversion of machines and equipment to remote control, increased 
use of mechanised loading at the face, mechanisation of haulage, and 
the improvement of output norms. In the Stalinugol State Mining 
Group alone, all this development resulted in a saving of about 
1,500 persons in 1959. In 1960 it is intended to release a further 
14,000 for other jobs in the mines, a number quite sufficient to 
ensure that the increased production target will be attainable. 

To encourage workers to stay in the industry, a special annual 
premium is payable after a fixed period of employment—three 


years on surface work and one year underground. The amount of 
this long-service premium is as follows : 


Annual premium as a percentage 
of the monthly basic wage or post 
Length of service salary 


>» 3S your .. : oo. ea oe > Oe 
D> wv B ihe ‘ ovens es 20 
10 nes Cees eee 
IS ws kis a4 seta. wie. Se 
More than 15 years . (ese s oe 


All workers in the coal-mining industry are entitled to two 
weeks’ holiday with pay at the normal wage or effective earnings. 
All workers regularly employed underground receive an additional 
annual holiday of 12 working days and certain categories of them 
have two such 12-day additional holiday periods a year. Other 
classes of workers are entitled to additional annual holidays ranging 
from six to 12 working days. 

A comprehensive system of vocational training and promotion 
is available to all workers in the Ukrainian coal-mining industry. 
Instruction is provided in six-month mine-machinery schools and 
also on an individual or group basis in the mines themselves, for 
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which purpose special underground sections of the mine are set 
aside. These training programmes are conducted by highly qualified 
master craftsmen and experienced workers. Professional skill is 
also improved by instruction at special schools providing training 
in new methods, courses in production techniques, ad hoc courses, 
etc. Each state mining trust (or group of mines) has its own 
training institution and each pit its own training centre. 
« ** 

The system of remuneration based on the quantity and quality 
of work at present in force in the Ukrainian coal-mining industry 
is the chief incentive for workers to achieve increased output and 
productivity. In 1960 alone productivity in the bituminous coal 
industry is scheduled to rise by 3 per cent. and this will lead to a 
further increase in wages and salaries. The wage system now in 
use will continue to be improved in the future in order to raise the 
living standards of wage and salary earners and to ensure the 
further development of the Ukrainian coal-mining industry. 





Works Rules 


The subject of works rules was one of the items 1 on the Agenda of 
the Technical Meeting concerning Certain Aspects of Industrial 
Relations inside Undertakings, which met in Geneva from 10 to 19 
December 1959. 

The following article is a summary of a report on the subject pre- 
pared for the Meeting *, incorporating the views expressed by the 
participants in the Technical Meeting. While comparative in nature 
the article is in no way exhaustive in its treatment and the examples 
quoted should be regarded as illustrative rather than typical of national 
practices. The views expressed should not be considered as conclusions 
of the I.L.O. but as individual opinions of a limited number of experts. 


first consideration in a study of this kind is to attempt to 

arrive at some practical definition of works rules. In any under- 
taking there will be regulations governing the way in which the 
economic activity of the undertaking is to be conducted, ranging 
from provisions concerning the financial management of the 
enterprise to technical minutiae such as instructions on how a 
machine must be maintained. There also exist certain rules termed 
variously works rules, company rules, workshop rules, rules of 
employment, or standing orders, which apply to all or the majority 
of workpeople in the undertaking and which are primarily, though 
by no means exclusively, concerned with the conduct of employees 
at work. They may also contain safety provisions of vital concern 
to the workpeople, as well as matters relating to the employers’ 
obligations—on such items as methods and times of payment, 
hours of work, the amount of notice to be given on dismissal, and 
so on. It is these rules, then, usually drawn up in documentary 
form and often posted up in a prominent place in the undertaking, 
that are the subject of this article. 

Works rules play an important role in labour-management 
relations in many countries. They are a common feature of in- 
dustrial life and are found in undertakings throughout the world— 


1 Another item on the agenda of the Meeting was dismissal procedures, 
a comparative study of which appeared in International Labour Review, 
Vol. LXXXI, No. 5, May 1960. 

2 For a detailed account of the Technical Meeting see Industry and 
Labour (Geneva, I.L.O.), Vol. XXIII, No. 7, 1 Apr. 1960, p. 224. 
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regardless of differences in the legislative systems, ownership of the 
means of production, or division of the powers of direction in the 
undertaking. There are over 20 countries whose legislation specifies 
that works rules must be drawn up for all undertakings, or for 
those with a minimum number of employees. In other countries 
where there are no legislative provisions on the subject, the prac- 
tical importance of such rules is illustrated by the frequency with 
which they form an issue in arbitration cases, or the subject of 
articles in industrial relations or labour law journals. 

Works rules replace arbitratory action by regular procedures. 
The very existence of rules, implying a written document, is in 
itself an improvement on the position where standards of conduct 
are vague and shifting, indistinctly perceived by the employee, and 
where discipline is arbitrarily and inconsistently applied. Works 
rules, like collective agreements (though in many countries in a 
more limited area) bring uniformity. The fixing of rules, no matter 
how they are drafted—although in many countries either legisla- 
tion or collective agreements, or both, have something to say in 
their formulation—introduces an element of clarity into the 
relationship. 

The subject matter of works rules is also important. While 
their content varies considerably from country to country, industry 
to industry, and even between establishments in the same industry 
and in the same country, they appear to possess, as stated above, a 
central core dealing with the conduct of workers inside the establish- 
ment. This is a matter of considerable concern both to the employer 
—to whom rules are essential in order to maintain good order and 
efficient methods of production in the establishment—and to the 
worker in regulating his day-to-day behaviour, both inside the 
plant and sometimes out of it as well. Besides this common factor 
of conduct and sanctions for misconduct, in many cases works rules 
are concerned with a much wider range of subjects, such as the 
setting of hours of work, shift work arrangements, wage rates and 
other pay matters, all of which are issues of primary importance to 
employers and employees. The rules therefore constitute a method 
of determining the employee’s conditions of work. A number of 
participants at the Technical Meeting concerning Certain Aspects 
of Industrial Relations inside Undertakings mentioned that in 
their countries works rules established by legislation and enforced 
by a labour inspectorate had played an important role in setting 
minimum working conditions. 

Works rules may also be the forerunner of collective arrange- 
ments between employers and workers’ representatives concerning 
working conditions. Where employees have a right to be consulted 
in the formulation and application of these rules this may lead to a 
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wider use of collective bargaining, particularly in countries where 
this method of determining conditions of work is still in its early 
stage. The rules themselves may be the quarry from which the 
subject-matter of collective agreements is hewn. Further, even 
where collective bargaining is well developed, works rules may, in 
the absence of plant agreements, be the means whereby collective 
agreements established at the industry or regional level are adapted 
to the needs of the undertaking. 

Works rules are an important means of communication and when 
those concerning behaviour are clearly posted at the factory gates 
or in other prominent places, this is of great assistance to the 
employee in obtaining a definite understanding of how he should 
conduct himself. This particularly applies to the new employee in 
plants where no formal procedure of introduction to the place of 
work exists, especially when he comes from a rural area and has 
never before been obliged to adapt himself to standard industrial 
regulations involving regular hours of work, concentration on a 
particular task for long periods, care of tools, restrictions on 
smoking, and so forth. Many I.L.O. technical assistance missions 
to countries just embarking on industrialisation have found that 
the unfamiliarity of workers from rural areas with the régime of 
factory life is one of the major causes of unrest and unhappiness in 
new industrial societies ; clear instructions can help the integration 
of such workers into industry. 

The following study is divided into three main sections, namely 
how works rules are drawn up in different countries, what they 
normally contain and, finally, some of the ways in which they can 
be publicised. 


DETERMINATION OF WorKS RULES 


The process of determination of works rules is a reflection of 
the particular system of law and of the economic and social struc- 
ture that prevails in a country. Where legislation has played the 
major part in regulating conditions of work it is likely that it will 
have a considerable say on matters of discipline in the under- 
taking in general and on works rules in particular. Such is the 
case in many countries of Latin America. Similarly, in the U.S.S.R., 
the Peoples’ Democracies and Yugoslavia, works rules are deter- 
mined by legislation drawn up in consultation with the trade unions. 
Where, on the other hand, legislation has played a minimal role, 
as in the United States and the United Kingdom, establishing basic 
standards only, then it is likely that there will be little or no 
legislation concerning these rules. Where joint determination of 
working conditions is well established between the employer and 
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workers’ representatives, then works rules will probably also be 
determined in this way ; this occurs, for example, in Belgium and 
the Federal Republic of Germany. In other cases, while not 
playing a direct role in the drafting of works rules, trade unions 
have either narrowed their scope by extending the provisions of 
collective agreements or have challenged decisions taken by an 
employer, on the basis of the rules, by grievance procedures, 
arbitration or direct action. When studying works rules environ- 
mental factors surrounding their drafting and implementation 
must therefore be taken into account. 

Works rules may be determined basically in three ways: by 
legislation ; bilaterally by agreement between employers’ and 
workers’ representatives ; and unilaterally by the employer aione. 
A pure system of determination based exclusively on one or other 
method is rare. There are usually certain aspects of this question 
within a particular country that are determined by statute, by 
bipartite arrangements, or by unilateral action by the employer. 
Historically, it would be logical to begin with the employer as the 
sole arbitrator of works rules and then to consider the two de- 
termining factors, namely legislation and collective agreements, 
which have gradually restricted his powers in many countries. 
But legislation is often a very important factor in this field and the 
various facets of works rules with which it deals will therefore be 
examined first, followed by the features of joint determination (by 
employers’ and workers’ representatives) and, finally, the role of 
the employer acting alone. 


Legislative Provisions 


Legislation exists in a great number of countries covering 
many aspects of works rules such as their field of application, 
conditions of drafting, requirements for publicity, contents, revision 
and methods of appeal against particular decisions made under 
them. On the other hand, the law may simply lay down certain 
broad principles in this connection, leaving their detailed deter- 
mination either to the employer alone or to the employer and 
the works council or trade union. 


Legal Requirements concerning the Introduction of Works Rules. 


In many countries undertakings must establish works rules, 
although there is sometimes an exemption for small undertakings 
or those engaged in a particular trade. 

The following examples illustrate the different legal provisions 
in various countries which make the introduction of these rules 
compulsory. With few exceptions, all undertakings in France are 
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required to establish works rules and, for new undertakings, the 
rules must be brought into force during the three months following 
the foundation of the enterprise ; where an enterprise has several 
branches, separate rules must be drawn up for each branch. In 
general, the rules apply to all employees, but special ones can be 
established for each section of an undertaking and for each category 
of personnel.! In the U.S.S.R. standard works rules are compulsory 
in all undertakings ? and institutions, both co-operative and social , 
and normally cover all employees. In Japan establishments with 
over ten employees must draw up rules of employment‘, but this 
provision does not apply to household or family undertakings. 
In the United Arab Republic ® establishments with over 15 workers 
must post up two sets of regulations, one dealing with the organisa- 
tion of labour and the employment rules of the undertaking, and 
the other with sanctions or disciplinary action. 
Many other countries have similar provisions. 


Legislation concerning the Drawing Up and Revision of Works Rules. 


The conditions under which works rules must be drawn up 
and revised are covered by legislation in a number of countries. 
Legislation may either present model rules which may be modified 
slightly to allow for local conditions, or specify that certain matters 
shall, or shall not, be included ; or it may indicate by whom the 
rules are to be prepared or provide that they must be approved 
by an administrative organ of the State. 


Model Works Rules. 


An example of the first case is the U.S.S.R., where the model 
rules are approved by the State Committee on Labour and Wages 
of the Council of Ministers of the U.S.S.R., in agreement with the 
Federal Trade Union Council. The regional economic councils 
of the State, in agreement with the trade union bodies concerned, 
have the power to adapt model rules to conditions of work in 
given sectors of industry. Additions can also be made if necessary 
by the director of the enterprise, in agreement with the works 
committee, to take into account the particular conditions prevailing 
in a given undertaking. 


1 Labour Code, Bk. 1, section 22 (a). 

2 With the exception of certain sectors of economic activity (railways, 
marine, etc.) regulated by special statutes. Decree of 12 January 1957, 
reproduced in full in COopHuk saxonodameabHeix axmoe 0 mpyde (Compendium 
of Labour Laws) (Moscow, 1958), pp. 341 ff. 

’ Covering in particular, trade unions. 

Labour Standards Law, No. 49 of 5 April 1947. See J.L.O. Legislative 
Series (hereafter referred to as L.S.) 1947—Jap. 3. 

5 Labour Code. Law No. 91, 1959, article 68. (L.S. 1959—U.A.R. 1.) 
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In Czechoslovakia! model works rules are issued by the 
Government following the proposals of the central council of the 
trade unions. The works rules of the undertaking, agreed between 
the management and the appropriate trade union organ, must 
conform to this model. 

In India works rules (termed standing orders) usually conform 
as far as possible to the model rules established by legislation. * 
A draft of the rules must be submitted to the certifying officer 
(normally the labour commissioner), who will forward a copy 
to the trade union or workers’ representatives concerned to ascer- 
tain their views and objections. If there are any, then after 
hearing the employer’s and trade union’s comments the certifying 
officer will decide whether the draft should be modified or not and 
then issue the works rules. Appeals can be made against his 
decision to the Industrial Court via the Minister of Labour. Modi- 
fications, which have to be submitted to the certifying officer, 
cannot be made until six months after the establishment or last 
modification of the works rules, except with the agreement of the 
workers and the employer. 


Partial Determination of the Contents of Works Rules by Legis- 
lation. 


In other cases, although the employer, or the employer and 
the workers’ representatives or the latter alone, are free to draw 
up the works rules, it is stipulated by legislation that certain items 


must be included while others are restricted or excluded. These 
provisions may be general or specific. In Guatemala, for instance, 
provisions governing the contents of works rules are general—rules 
of a technical or administrative nature that are necessary for the 
satisfactory operation of the undertakings, those relating to 
hygiene and safety, and any other rules which appear desirable for 
the preservation of discipline and protection of the property of the 
undertaking. In France the law is more specific and the rules 
must contain provisions regarding the order in which dismissal 
shall take place (taking into account family considerations, senior- 
ity and professional status) when there is a collective dismissal and 
if there are no such provisions in the collective agreement ; they 
must also indicate the date on which they come into force and must 
include measures for the prevention of occupational disease (pro- 
visions for showers when necessary, protection against arsenic and 


1 Law to amend and complete the law concerning national undertakings 
and certain other economic organisations. 17 October 1958, article 27a. 
2 Industrial Employment (Standing Orders) Act, 1946. 


3’ Guatemala, Amendments to the Labour Code, February 1956, Decree 
No. 570, section 11. (L.S. 1956—Gua. 2.) 
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lead poisoning), warning notices concerning factory railways, 
restrictions on the consumption of alcoholic drinks, and rules 
governing the utilisation of seats by workers. 

Similar stipulations are included, for example, in the laws of 
Japan and Pakistan concerning the subject matter of works rules. 
In Japan the latter must include a number of items such as methods 
and times of wage payments, recess times, holidays and vacation 
periods, change of shifts and times of beginning and ending work. 
Any existing regulations concerning matters like payment of 
bonuses, minimum wages, retirement systems, safety, health, 
accident compensation and sanctions must be incorporated. In 
Pakistan the rules must contain, among other items, provisions 
concerning working hours, shift work, attendance and late arrival, 
holidays, termination of employment and notice, suspension and 
dismissal. 

Besides provisions governing the contents of works rules, certain 
matters are equally excluded or only allowed under restrictive 
conditions. This is particularly the case with regard to sanctions. 
In Norway works rules must not prescribe fines for the infringement 
of the rules. In Japan the law lays down that, where decreased 
wages are stipulated as a sanction, the amount must not exceed 
one-half of one day’s average pay for a single violation, and may 
not exceed 10 per cent. of the total wages for all violations. In the 
United Arab Republic it will be recalled that there must be two 
sets of regulations posted up in the undertaking, one of which deals 
with sanctions or disciplinary action and the conditions under which 
such action will be taken. The contents of the latter set of rules 
have been prescribed by law. 

In the Federal Republic of Germany fines may be imposed for 
the violation of works rules, but they must remain within reasonable 
limits and must be paid either to the welfare funds of the under- 
taking or to a recognised outside charity. In France? as a general 
rule the levying of fines * for breach of workshop regulations is 
forbidden ; however, in exceptional cases a system of fines may be 
permitted if the prior authorisation of the Divisional Inspector of 
Labour has been obtained. 

The stipulation that works rules must conform to the provisions of 
collective agreements is common in the law of many countries. The 
law itself may contain detailed provisions on discipline and other 
matters which, of course, cannot be superseded by the works rules. 


1 Labour Code, Bk. 1, section 22 (b). 

? The stipulation that the amount of fines must be limited appears in the 
legislation of many other countries as well; for example in the Chilean 
Labour Code, section 95 (L.S. 1931—Chile 1) ; in the Colombian Labour 
Code, section 114 (L.S. 1950—Col. 3A). 
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Parties and Organisations Determining the Works Rules. 


In certain countries there is legislation stipulating the parties or 
organisations which are required to draw up the rules. It may be 
specified that they are to be prepared unilaterally by the workers’ 
representatives or that this duty is to be the joint responsibility of 
the employer and the workers’ representatives. The employer may 
be required to consult the workers’ representatives when formulat- 
ing works rules, and the labour inspectorate may also exercise 
some form of control or supervision. 

For example in Yugoslavia it is laid down by law ! that in the 
larger economic organisations, special rules of employment may be 
drawn up if the workers’ council * of the organisation so decides. 
The rules of employment must be issued by the workers’ council of 
the economic organisation in agreement with the trade union 
council and a subcommittee appointed by the producers’ council. * 
Any disagreement by the two latter bodies is settled by arbitra- 
tion. The management board® of the organisation prepares 
the draft of the rules of employment, which it must publish not 
less than 40 days before the rules are submitted to the workers’ 
council. The board must discuss any observations received on the 
draft and make the necessary amendments. Those observations 
that are not adopted must be submitted to the workers’ council 
together with the draft. Amendments and additions to the rules 
may be requested by a third of the members of the community of 
workers, by the trade union branch or committee of the economic 
organisation, or by the producers’ council. The same procedure 
applies for amendments as for the issue of rules.® 

In the second place, the law may specify that works rules must 
be formulated jointly by the employer and the workers’ represen- 
tatives. Several examples of this may be mentioned. 

In Belgium, the works rules must be wholly determined by the 
works councils ’7, which are responsible not only for preparing and 

1 Act respecting employment relationships, 12 December 1957, articles 
345-351 (L.S. 1957—Yug. 2). 

2 A collective body elected by the workers of an undertaking, entrusted 
with general powers of management. 

% The Second Chamber of the Peoples’ Council, consisting of representa- 
tives of the local undertakings. 

4 By a tripartite committee attached to the District People’s Committee— 
whose decisions are binding. 

5 The executive committee of the workers’ council. 

® For a brief account of the Yugoslav system of workers’ management 
see Workers’ Management and Labour Relations in Yugoslavia, Labour- 
Management Series, No. 5 (Geneva, I1.L.O., 1958). 

7 Joint bodies established by law at the undertaking level consisting of 
the head of the undertaking and his delegates and a certain number of 
employee representatives. For a general description of the composition and 


functions of such bodies in a number of countries, see I.L.0.: Co-operation 
in Industry, Studies and Reports, New Series, No. 26 (Geneva, 1951)., 
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amending works rules but for arranging for them to be brought to 
the notice of the employees.’ In the Federal Republic of Germany, 
while the term “ works rules” does not appear in the law, the 
Works Constitution Act ? (article 56) lists a number of items on 
which the works council * has the right of co-decision, or in other 
words, provisions which must be agreed between the employer 
and the works council and which include those concerned with the 
conduct of employees in the undertaking. These provisions usually 
form the basis of a works agreement but, if the parties cannot reach 
agreement, a conciliation committee, composed of representatives 
appointed by the employer and the works committee under an 
independent chairman, will issue a binding decision. Thus, many of 
the matters that normally appear in works rules in countries such 
as Japan, France, India and the United Kingdom also exist in the 
Federal Republic of Germany as part of the works agreement. 

Another variant is found in Mexico, where works rules must be 
elaborated in accordance with procedures laid down in the collective 
agreement, or in its absence, by a mixed joint committee composed 
of representatives of the trade union (or, if there is none in the plant, 
the workers’ representatives) and the employer. 

There is another group of countries in which the law specifies 
that the workers’ representatives- must be consulted, such as in 
France, where works rules cannot be introduced into an under- 
taking unless certain steps have been taken. The rules must be 
submitted to the works committee if one exists, failing which they 
must be examined by the employee representatives, but in neither 
case are the bodies concerned required to approve the rules, although 
they may make such relevant observations as they think fit. A 
draft of the rules accompanied by these observations must then be 
sent to the labour inspectorate, which will examine the provisions 
and require their amendment or withdrawal if they are contrary to 
the law, subject to the right of appeal to the divisional inspectorate. 
The labour inspectorate supervises works rules in order to ensure 
that they conform to current regulations, and this procedure enables 
any contradiction between the works rules and the law to be 
eliminated. The same procedure is followed if any revision of the 
rules is required. 

In Japan, when the employer prepares the works rules, he must 
ask for the opinion of either the trade union which represents the 


1 Act concerning representation of employers and workers, and works 
councils, 20 September 1948 (L.S. 1948-—Belg. 8). 

2 Works Constitution Act, 1952 (L.S. 1952—Ger. F.R. 6). 

3A body established by law at the undertaking level composed of 
workers’ representatives only. 

4 Labour Code (section 101) (L.S. 1931—Mex. 1). 
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majority of the workers or, in its absence, of a representative of the 
majority of the workers. The draft rules must be submitted to the 
administrative office with the workers’ opinions attached and a 
similar procedure is followed for revisions. 

In Norway the employer is required to draw up works rules in 
consultation with five representatives elected by the employees, 
who are only eligible to vote if they have attained the age of 18 
years ; the five representatives must be at least 21 years of age. 
The latter negotiate with the employer concerning the provisions 
of the employment rules, and if the employees submit different 
proposals, these must be attached when the rules are sent to the 
labour inspectorate for approval. If the employees fail to elect 
representatives for negotiation with the management, this fact 
must be mentioned when the rules are submitted. The inspectorate 
must transmit the employment rules to the labour inspection 
council ! for approval, together with its observations, and they will 
be approved only if they have been drawn up in accordance with 
the law, if they comply with the provisions of the law and contain 
no provisions unfavourable to employees. The same procedure 
is followed when the rules are revised. 

In Honduras the employees’ representatives especially appointed 
for this purpose * must be consulted when works rules are drafted. 
A preamble to the Charter of Labour Guarantees states that, in the 
past, employers had prepared such rules without assistance from 
their employees, but in future it was only right for there to be prior 
consultation on matters of such importance. 

In many of the examples cited above, the role of the labour 
inspector has been mentioned. He sometimes performs a concili- 
ator’s role where two parties cannot agree on what the rules should 
contain (for example in India), although at other times he merely 
ensures that works rules contain nothing contrary to the law. In 
the United Arab Republic it is not compulsory for the rules to be 
approved by the Department of Labour, although employers are 
required to send a copy to the Department, but approval is required 
for any regulations concerning sanctions, which only come into 
force if the Department of Labour raises no objections within 45 
days of submission of the regulations for consideration (this also 
applies to amendments). In Pakistan, as in India, a draft of works 
rules must be submitted to the certifying officer by the employer. 


1 A bipartite council, with an independent chairman and deputy chair- 
man, having a number of duties in connection with the Act of 1956 respecting 
the protection of workers (L.S. 1956—Nor. 2). 


2 Legislative Decree No. 50. Charter of Labour Guarantees, 16 February 
1955, section 29 (L.S. 1955—Hon. 1). 
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Joint Determination by Employers’ and Workers’ Representatives 


As already mentioned, in some countries, such as the Federal 
Republic of Germany and Belgium, works councils either determine 
or play a major part in the determination of works rules ; however, 
in certain others (France and Japan for example) workers’ represen- 
tatives have fewer rights in this matter. There are other countries 
where the law makes no mention of which parties should draw up 
workshop regulations, but nevertheless this matter may be deter- 
mined by agreement between the employer and the workers’ 
representatives. This agreement may be reached either through 
the normal machinery of collective bargaining by the application 
of a clause in the collective agreement concerning the determination, 
revision or application of works rules, or through the medium of 
works councils. 


Collective Agreement Clauses. 


The practice of fixing works rules by collective agreement has 
a great number of varianis, especially in the United States. Works 
rules in their entirety may be determined by collective agreement 
although, as far as is known, this is rare. A far more common 
practice* is for the trade union, while accepting the existing 
works rules as reasonable, to have the right to be consulted should 
any alteration of the rules be contemplated by the employer. 
Indeed, in some cases, a specific right of challenge is reserved by 
the union in the collective agreement. However, sometimes the 
agreement may merely state the union’s right to be informed of, 
rather than consulted on, any revisions of the works rules. Another 
variation is to include the rules in an appendix to the agreement 
stating that they have received the union’s approval and that the 
union will be notified of revisions. In certain cases the union may 
have the stated right of participation with reference only to limited 
aspects of works rules, such as smoking. Sometimes the collective 
agreement merely recognises that the employer may take certain 
sanctions following the infringement of particular company rules by 
employees, or that the union has the right to be informed of action 
taken under the works rules. The collective agreement may not 
necessarily mention works rules as such, but it will cover matters 


1 But it must be remembered that certain topics usually included in 
works rules in other countries form part of collective agreements in the 
United States. 

2In a poll of 129 companies conducted by the American Management 
Association, in about half of the undertakings which were represented by 
unions the latter played some part in formulating or enforcing current 
rules. 
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concerning the conduct of the employee which are normally in- 
cluded in the rules. 

These examples are illustrative rather than representative, 
but they tend to show that, quite apart from challenging action 
taken by management under works rules, the trade unions in the 
United States play a considerable part in the determination and 
application of disciplinary procedures. 


The Role of Works Councils. 


Besides being regulated in various ways by agreement between 
trade unions and employers, works rules may also be determined 
or influenced by works councils. As mentioned above it may be 
laid down by law that works councils should either determine works 
rules jointly with the employer! (as in the Federal Republic of 
Germany) or be consulted before works rules come into force 
(as in France for instance). However, some employers consider 
that works rules, constituting a part of the fundamental labour 
law of the undertaking, should be prepared in conjunction with 
the workers and they have decided on their own initiative to call 
in the help of employee representatives when drafting the text. 

In the United Kingdom it appears that works rules come within 
the scope of the works council only in a minority of cases? in 
which the rules were either drawn up first by the personnel manager 
and adopted in the works council, or were drawn up and discussed 
by the works council itself. In Italy, where there is no legislation 
specifically related to works rules, a national agreement of 1953 
between the central employers’ and workers’ organisations, regu- 
lating the establishment and functioning of works committees, 
mentions that one of the functions of these committees would be 
to examine the rules prepared by management jointly with the 
latter prior to publication of the rules in their final form. However, 
in the event of disagreement between the works committee and 
the management on any provision of the draft, management has 
the right to take what steps it thinks fit, while the workers may 
make representations through their trade unions. * 


1 Where the works councils represent the employees alone (as in the 
Federal Republic of Germany). In the case of Belgium, where the employer 
is represented on the works council, it has the sole right of drawing up the 
works rules. 

* National Institute of Industrial Psychology: Joint Consultation in 
British Industry (London, 1952). Of 102 firms investigated, 59 per cent. had 
problems in connection with works rules (either through the introduction of 
new rules or the revision of old ones) and of these 79 per cent. had discussed 
the subject with their works councils. 

3’ For a summary of this agreement, see Industry and Labour, Vol. X, 
No. 11, 1 Dec. 1953, pp. 395-400. 
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It was generally agreed at the Technical Meeting of 1959 
already referred to that it would be desirable for workers’ re- 
presentatives to be consulted when works rules are established 
or revised, and some persons attending the meeting insisted that 
the rules should be established only with the approval of these 
representatives. It was felt that if workers knew that the rules 
had been established by their representatives they would be more 
likely to recognise the need for them and the necessity of observing 
them. Certain participants maintained, however, that the employer 
should be restricted as little as possible. 


Unilateral Action by the Employer 


Although legislation and collective agreements have gradually 
restricted the employers’ power to make rules, in many countries 
he still has much discretion in deciding how works rules will be 
drawn up and applied and what their contents will be. In the 
United Kingdom, the United States and certain Latin American 
countries the residual power of the employer in these matters is 
still large, although it is difficult to appreciate. In the United States, 
for example, management prerogative clauses frequently appear 
in collective agreements. The effect of these clauses has been 
extensively discussed in management and labour circles in the 
United States and there has been arbitration in a number of cases. 
For example few establishments have works rules covering every 
possible type of misconduct by an employee with a prescribed 
punishment for the violation of each rule. What happens, when a 
new rule is required, if there is nothing to cover such a situation 
in the collective agreement ? In such a case the rights of manage- 
ment have generally been upheld by arbitrators. Even where 
management rights clauses do not appear in collective agreements 
the general tenor of arbitral decisions has been that management 
has rights in the formulation of works rules except where this 
would be incompatible with a collective agreement. A similar 
situation exists in many other countries where an employer is, 
in principle, entitled to draw up works rules without consulting 
any other person, although he must of course at the same time 
observe the provisions of any collective agreement or arbitration 
award or understanding with his employees. 

The unilateral drafting of works rules may take place at the 
enterprise level or at the industry level through an employers’ 
federation. An example of the latter is furnished by Ceylon, 
where the Employers’ Federation of Ceylon has formulated stand- 
ing orders to be applied by its member companies. This practice 
does not appear to be prevalent in other countries such as the 
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United Kingdom and the United States, where the works rules 
are largely left to the discretion of the individual employer. 

In drawing up works rules, even on the unilateral basis, the 
employer, if he is genuinely concerned with the efficiency of his 
business and in maintaining the goodwill of his employees, has 
to bear certain principles in mind. Thus, a manual of personnel 
management published in the United States has this advice to 
give to management.! 

Sound Plant Rules. Plant regulations are not unlike the laws of a com- 
munity in that both govern the conduct and relations of the individuals 
who make up the social or industrial unit. Laws do not seek to restrict the 
rights of individual citizens but only to protect the rights of all. And so it 
is with plant rules, which are formulated for the common good and for the 
employees’ protection no less than for management’s. Rules which are 
direct and concise and limited to the particular needs of the plant will earn 
the respect of the employees as a sensible requirement of their co-operative 
working relationship. Rules should be understandable, enforceable, and 
down to earth. A friendly and informal approach will make them work 
better. Rules should be in writing, so that reference can be made to them 
at any time. They should be discussed with all new employees during the 
induction process. From time to time additional references should be made 
to rules, especially to changes in them, explaining their purposes and provid- 
ing examples of their meanings, on the plant bulletin board, in films, and 
in plant magazine illustrations or cartoons. Periodic review of rules is 
essential to make sure that they continue to be useful and valid and have 
not been watered down by plant practice. Those rules most often violated 
are the one which are most likely to need re-examination. It is also necessary 
to check the enforcement of the rules to make sure that they are being 
administered fairly, consistently, and without discrimination or favouritism. 


THE CONTENTS OF WorRKS RULES 


The ways in which works rules are determined—by legislation, 
collective agreement, in conjunction with the works council, or 
unilaterally by the management of the undertaking—have an 
important effect on what the contents will be. It has been men- 
tioned that in many countries there is legislation directly defining 
the sanctions which may be imposed for the violation of works 
rules, particularly with regard to fines. When works rules are 
jointly determined by the employer and workers’ representatives 
they may include many matters which appear in collective agree- 
ments in other countries. When the employer is the sole authority 
the emphasis may be on organisation, conduct and sanctions. 

There is also the indirect influence of external factors on the 
contents of works rules. If legislation exists on matters of safety 


1 Gordon S. Watkins : The Management of Personnel and Labor Relations 
(New York, McGraw-Hill, 1950), p. 483. 
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and health in the undertaking, it may be thought advisable to 
include similar stipulations in the rules. Certain clauses contained 
in collective agreements may be voluntarily reproduced. Arbitra- 
tion decisions will also have an impact on their content. 

Where collective bargaining is a typical method of settling 
conditions of employment, the level at which it takes place will 
also have an effect. The rules may give detailed effect in the under- 
taking to the provisions of collective agreements concluded at the 
level of the industry. When collective bargaining normally takes 
place at the plant level, as for example in the United States and 
Canada, then many of the subjects which frequently appear in 
works rules in other countries, such as those dealing with hours of 
work, methods and times of payment, may be found in the collective 
agreement, only matters of conduct being excluded. This may be 
because of the union’s reluctance to engage in or be associated with 
disciplinary action against its members. Even where an industry- 
wide agreement exists, if the enterprise has well-established ma- 
chinery for bargaining on local issues (as may occur in the United 
Kingdom for example), the same results may obtain, the works 
rules being emasculated to cover bare disciplinary measures. 

Another factor influencing the contents of works rules is ‘the 
size of the undertaking involved. Normally, in undertakings with 
large staffs there will be more provisions than in those with a 
small personnel. The rules may be prepared in more detail and 
there may be some rules for individual departments. In large 
undertakings there may be circulars or minutes issued from time 
to time which supplement the works rules, meeting the demands of 
circumstances as they arise. 

There is also the question of the type of personnel to be catered 
for. Works rules generally appear to cover manual workers in 
industry ; they may also cover non-manual workers, or there may 
be separate rules for this class of worker or for a particular category 
such as, for example, in the U.S.S.R. for officials in enterprises or 
institutions who occupy positions of responsibility or elective 
functions, or those having the right to hire and dismiss personnel.} 
It is probable that works rules concerning manual or clerical 
workers would be more precise, leaving less to the discretion of the 
personnel than those covering supervisory categories. 

Finally, the subjects covered may vary with the nature of the 
work performed. For example where shift work or work of a 
hazardous nature exists, there will probably be specific provisions 
in the works rules concerning these matters. These are some of the 

1 Decree of 20 March 1932 concerning disciplinary responsibility in the 


organisational hierarchy (Co6panue nocmanosaenui npasumeascmea PC®CP, 
1932, No. 32, text 152). 
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factors which should be borne in mind as the discussion of the 
contents of works rules proceeds. 


General Provisions 


In many countries the subiect matter of works rules covers a 
very wide field. For instance the model rules in the U.S.S.R. 
contain general dispositions concerning their field of application 
and purpose; procedures of hiring and dismissal; documents 
required ; explanation of rights and obligations ; safety and health 
and fire rules; and notice to be given on termination. The ad- 
ministration’s obligations are also given. Some of the latter are 
to ensure the proper organisation of work, to give the necessary 
instructions, to provide tools and a suitable workplace for the 
employee ; to ensure that tools are in good working order; to 
create favourable conditions for increasing productivity; to en- 
courage inventions ; to establish scientific work standards; to 
modernise and mechanise ; to reinforce discipline ; to follow the laws 
and regulations regarding safety ; to pay wages on pay dates fixed ; 
to improve workers’ qualifications and their housing ; and to meet 
their needs and interests. 

The workers’ responsibilities include the following: to carry 
out their work without unnecessary interruption ; to observe the 
work discipline and work schedules ; to fulfil the norms of produc- 
tion ; to maintain tools and equipment in good condition; to 
observe all the health and safety rules; and to keep their places of 
work tidy. There are also directions concerning the organisation 
of work ; the schedules to be followed by day and shift workers ; the 
requirements for recording attendance; the stipulation that 
workers must not leave before their replacement arrives ; that there 
must be no distraction from the immediate work on hand and that 
there must be no meeting during working hours. Finally, there are 
measures of encouragement and sanctions to be taken if the cir- 
cumstances require. 

Another example is India where the model works rules? also 
cover a wide field. There are provisions for hiring (concerning 
documents which will be provided by the employer) and dismissal 
(the order of dismissal as well as the procedure to be followed in the 
event of temporary lay-off and strike action). Employers are 
required to classify workers in various groups, namely permanent, 
probationary, casual, and so forth ; they are also required to publish 


1 Industrial Employment (Standing Orders) Central Rules, 1946 (D.L. 
269. 2000. Ministry of Labour). Actual works rules in India, while always 
covering matters appearing in the model rules, sometimes have additional 
provisions added by the employer, which are approved in the usual way. 


6 
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working times, holidays, pay days and wage rates; and to pay 
wages on the dates fixed. They must give a month’s notice to an 
employee when termination of shift work is contemplated and, 
where lay-offs are involved, the amount of notice must be deter- 
mined on the basis of the length of service. Furthermore, employers 
must observe certain procedures regarding the granting of normal 
or casual holidays and must supply employees with a certificate 
of service on termination of their employment. 

Employees have obligations concerning attendance and late 
arrival at work and also for notification of absence. As far as work 
organisation is concerned, there are provisions dealing with the 
procedure to be followed by the employer and worker during leave 
of absence and stoppage of work. Finally, various acts or omissions 
are specified for which fines may be imposed, and others which may 
be treated as misconduct involving possible suspension or dismissal. 

In Japan the law lays down many items which must appear 
in the rules, which, in consequence, cover a wide field. Such matters 
as the probationary period and documents required ; hours of work ; 
recesses ; holidays and leaves ; requirements regarding punctuality, 
shift work ; outside assignments ; transfer of employees ; wages ; 
safety and health provisions ; awards and disciplinary sanctions ; 
procedure for suspension and termination ; and employee inventions 
—are all included in an example which appears fairly typical, 
drawn from the Japanese petroleum industry.? 

In Yugoslavia the rules of employment are also required by 
law to include a large number of items, which in many respects are 
similar to those in Japan. However, in this case the rules are only 
part of a number of internal regulations adopted by the various 
organs of workers’ management covering matters relating to 
conditions of work. 

There are other countries where collective agreements are 
usually concluded at the industry level and it is possible to regard 
works rules as an elaboration of the collective agreement, because 
to a greater (as in the Federal Republic of Germany) or lesser (as in 
France) extent the contents are determined jointly by the employer 
and the workers’ representatives. 

As already mentioned, in the Federal Republic of Germany the 
works rules appear as part of the works agreement and are deter- 
mined by agreement between the employer and the works council. 
To illustrate this, the following is a summary of the contents of a 
works agreement: some sections are devoted to the hiring and 
dismissal of personnel ; the nature and duration of the employment 
relationship ; non-allocation to any particular job ; and the require- 


1 Teikoku Oil Company, Tokyo, Japan. 
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ment to notify changes in status to the employer. Employers’ 
obligations include reference to dates, hours and places of pay, the 
explanation of deductions, the breakdown of wages into basic rates, 
overtime, etc., holidays and provision of welfare facilities. The 
employees’ obligations are mainly to observe safety and health 
regulations, to notify the employer in case of absence and to observe 
the various other rules of conduct. A section on work organisation 
covers hours of work, shift work and breaks, settlement of disputes, 
employee participation in suggestion schemes and inventions. 
Lastly, there is a section on the sanctions which may be applied for 
infraction of the rules. 

In France also it is possible to regard works rules in part as 
an extension of the collective agreement applied to the undertaking, 
giving in detail the more general provisions of the collective agree- 
ment. The rules frequently refer to the collective agreement in this 
respect. They usually include three types of clauses*, namely 
those concerned with internal work organisation (arrival, departure, 
hours of work, rest, discipline, safety and hygiene) ; those providing 
for sanctions when rules are infringed ; and those concerning the 
employer’s obligations (dates of payment, calculation of wages, 
methods of engagement and dismissal). 

Similarly in Belgium, where the rules are determined by the 
works council (composed of representatives of employees and 
management), they can be regarded as a sort of works agreement ? 
and many of the clauses relate to matters covered elsewhere by 
collective agreements, for example probationary periods, promo- 
tions and transfers, seniority, vacancies, length of notice, public 
holidays, payment of wages, sickness payment, military leave, 
annual vacations and special leave. But unlike a collective agree- 
ment, they include disciplinary clauses and sanctions to be applied. 

In the United Kingdom, while many works rules are determined 
unilaterally by the employer, they may contain matters which have 
also been agreed with the works committee or shop stewards com- 
mittee—matters of times of reporting for work, overtime, suggestion 
schemes, and so on. Provisions vary somewhat from undertaking 
to undertaking. Typical provisions appear to be very similar to 
those used in France, covering hiring and termination procedures 
(employment, dismissal, documents) ; internal work organisation 
(times of arrival, departure, shift work, rest periods, clocking in 
and out, tools, safety and health) ; discipline, sanctions and em- 
ployers’ obligations (paid holidays, educational facilities and wel- 


1 A. Brun and H. GALianp : Droit du travail (Paris, 1958), p. 767. 


2 Particularly as the workers’ representatives are chosen from a short 
list drawn up by the relevant trade union. 
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fare provisions). However, the rules appear to concentrate on 
three aspects, namely information to the employee on welfare 
facilities available ; work organisation (which is in part agreed 
with the union) ; and, particularly, discipline. 

In the United States provisions vary considerably from under- 
taking to undertaking. However, it appears that the subject- 
matter is more restricted than in the United Kingdom and that 
the main provisions are those particularly concerned with work 
organisation, discipline and sanctions }—matters of hiring and 
termination, of employers’ obligations (on welfare facilities, method 
of payment, etc.) being handled elsewhere, in collective agreements 
or during the introduction procedure for new employees. 


Specific Aspects 


It will be noticed that, in all the countries mentioned, a common 
denominator as far as contents of works rules are concerned has 
been the matter of the general conduct of the employee, and the 
sanctions to be applied when rules are violated ; in many instances 
the rules are preceded by a preamble which helps to explain why 
they were prepared. These three aspects will now be studied in 
more detail, beginning with the preamble. The examples given 
indicate why the rules are necessary. 


The Preamble. 


The model rules of the U.S.S.R. set out the aims of the regula- 
tions. Their purpose is to— 


strengthen work discipline which is based on a conscientious attitude by 
citizens towards work; to ensure that work will be properly and safely 
organised ; that there will be a full and rational utilisation of the working 
day ; and to ensure the improvement of productivity and the quality of 
production. 


In Czechoslovakia it is stated in the law concerning under- 
takings that— 


the common interest of the national undertaking and of the workers in 
the successful fulfilment of the tasks of the undertaking and the exemplary 
fulfilment of work duties is expressed in works rules.? 


1A National Industrial Conference Board survey shows that these 
involve eight major areas : (1) attendance, (2) punctuality, (3) registration, 
(4) good housekeeping, (5) reporting of injuries, (6) smoking, (7) solicitation 
of money, (8) personal telephone calls. See Geneva SEYBOLD: Company 
Rules—Aids to Team Work, N.1.C.B. Studies in Personnel Policy, No. 95 
(New York, 1958). 


*Law of 17 October 1958 to amend and complete the law covering 
national undertakings and certain other economic organisations. 
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In an example from the Federal Republic of Germany ? it is 
stated that the management and works council have jointly adopted 
the company rules to “ govern relations between the individual 
employee and the company and the relations of the employees 
with one another ” 

In one example from the United States an introduction to 
the works rules includes the following statement : 

In any group where people live and work together it is necessary that 
certain rules or standards of conduct be observed. These rules are not set 
up to restrict individuals, but to ensure that all can have the maximum of 


freedom without hurting others. This is the main reason for the rules set 
down here to govern the conduct of all of us at work.* 


In France, in the three following examples, different aspects 
are stressed. The first states— 


These rules are to be followed to ensure the prosperity of the enterprise 
through a satisfactory standard of conduct, and the safe handling of men 
and material and the regular application of the laws. 


The second mentions that its object is “to ensure the proper 
execution of work and discipline inside the factory ” 4; while the 
third reads as follows : 


We have felt it indispensable to let you know when you begin work 
at the factory what your work obligations are. These works rules have 
this as their purpose ; they conform to legal prescriptions in force as well 
as to the collective agreement for the industry. In a factory like ours, 
where the personnel is very numerous and where the work is of a special 
nature, you will well understand that individual goodwill will not be effective 
unless it is co-ordinated and given direction by well-drawn-up rules which 
determine precisely what the particular duties of personnel are in all cir- 
cumstances. Our experience of over 40 years has enabled us to make a 
deep study of this question and to perfect these rules, whose scrupulous 
observation by all levels in the organisation is one of the essential elements 
for the satisfactory functioning of factory life. At this moment, when you 
are going to become part of our staff, we extend to you a warm welcome 
and our best wishes for success in the position which has been entrusted 
to you.” 


An example from the United Kingdom states— 
This information has been prepared so that the employees will know 


the terms and conditions under which they are employed. Past experience 
has shown that the majority of matters needing adjustment between em- 


1 Company rules of the Daimler Benz Corporation, Stuttgart-Untertur- 
heim. 

2 From the Appendix of a collective agreement between Standard-Knapp 
Division of the Einhart Manufacturing Company, Portland, Conn., and the 
Forest City Lodge, No. 782, of the International Association of Machinists, 
October 1956. 

*’ Grands Magasins Au Printemps, Paris. 

* International Business Machines, France. 

5 Kodak Pathé, S.A.F., Paris. 
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ployers and employees arise from ignorance of the rules and regulations 
governing employment. It is hoped that every employee will read this 
information carefully in order not only to maintain but to improve good 
relations between the employees and the company.! 


Another example reads as follows : 


Every employee wants to know and understand the terms of his employ- 
ment. No company can function without discipline. These rules have 
therefore been drawn up in your interests as well as to avoid misunderstand- 
ing. You will realise that it is impossible to prevent a list of rules sounding 
rather cold and impersonal in the mass, But it is not in fact our desire to 
impose any irksome or unnecessary restrictions upon you. Wherever 
possible we prefer to rely on your willing co-operation to achieve a smooth- 
running organisation. 


Finally, an example from Japan states— 


These rules shall regulate matters in respect of the work of employees. 
In performing their duty employees must observe these rules and regulations, 
maintain work discipline and co-operate with each other with respect. 


Conduct of Employees. 


Provisions in works rules concerning the conduct of the em- 
ployees and their obligations are very common. They frequently 
cover, in many countries, such matters as good time-keeping 
(arrival at and departure from work, observing rest pauses) ; 
following the rules of clocking in and out ; prompt notification 


of absence ; observing health and safety rules ; looking after tools 
and machines and other property of the enterprise ; keeping places 
of work tidy ; staying at the place of work and not wandering 
about ; abstaining from activities prejudicial to good relations, 
order and conduct (gambling, swearing, fighting, drunkenness, 
trading, doing private work in work hours or insubordination) ; 
and not bringing private visitors into the plant without permission. 
Stipulations such as these are common in countries such as France, 
the Federal Republic of Germany, India, the United Kingdom 
and the United States. 

In some countries the question of production is also included 
in the obligations of an employee. In the U.S.S.R. workers are 
required to carry out in good time and with care the prescribed 
tasks, to fulfil the production norms and to make every effort to 
surpass them, at the same time avoiding bad workmanship and 
maintaining a high quality of work. 

In Yugoslavia rules of employment cover all workers, including 
supervisory and technical categories. In consequence, as well as the 


Alvis Motor Co., Ltd., Coventry, United Kingdom. 


? Works Rules of the Tecalemit Company Ltd., United Kingdom. 
3 Employment Rules of Teikoku Oil Company, Tokyo, Japan. 
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more usual matters, any abuse of an official position or excess of 
authority is also considered a serious breach of labour discipline. 
Although the statutes or rules of employment of an economic 
organisation state that it is free to make its own provisions for 
labour discipline (subject to the provisions of the law), breaches 
of such discipline that may be particularly dangerous for the 
organisation must be specified in the statutes or rules of the organi- 
sation. 


Sanctions and Measures of Encouragement. 


The provision of sanctions for the contravention of works rules 
is also common in many countries. These sanctions are often listed 
according to the degree of severity, and may be specifically applied 
to different kinds of offences ; or there may be a general provision 
only stating that violation of the rules will incur disciplinary action. 
The various legal restrictions referred to above on the application 
of sanctions, such as fines, must also be borne in mind. 

The model rules in the U.S.S.R. indicate the sanctions which 
are to be imposed for infraction of work discipline, namely admonish- 
ment, reprimand, severe reprimand, or transfer to a lower-paid 
job for three months. In addition to the above, in the case of 
unjustifiable absence (an absence of one day or more) two other 
measures may be applied, namely loss for up to a three-month 
period of the right to bonus payments for seniority, and dismissal. 
Employees who arrive at work in a state of drunkenness are also 
considered to be unjustifiably absent. 

In Czechoslovakia workers violating their work duties may be 
subject to disciplinary measures, reprimand, public reprimand or 
temporary transfer to another job for a maximum of three months. 

In India the model standing orders state that a workman may 
be suspended for a period not exceeding four months at a time or 
may be dismissed without notice or any compensation in lieu of 
notice if he is found guilty of misconduct. The orders list the acts 
which are regarded as misconduct. In awarding punishment the 
manager must take into account the gravity of the misconduct, 
the previous record of the workman and any other mitigating or 
aggravating circumstances. A study of a large undertaking in 
India showed that the following penalties are applied: censure, 
withholding privileges such as passes and free tickets ; fines ; 
withholding promotion ; demotion ; recovery from pay ; suspension 
and dismissal.* 


1 Ram DHAM RELAN: Report on Personnel Policies and Practices in the 
Chittaranjan Loco Works (Delhi, 1957). 
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In the Federal Republic of Germany works rules may refer 
to sanctions in the form of warnings, reprimands or fines. Although 
the law does not contain any reference to sanctions, it is accepted 
in German labour law doctrine that they are permissible subject 
to the agreement of the works council.! Fines must remain within 
reasonable limits and must be paid into the welfare funds of the 
undertaking or to a recognised outside charity. 

In the United States the following are representative penalties 
applied in industry*: oral warnings or reprimands; written 
warnings or reprimands (probably issued before more severe 
action is taken, usually being dependent on the gravity and fre- 
quency of the offence) ; disciplinary layoff or suspension, varying 
from one day to several weeks ; denial of financial or non-financial 
benefits, such as merit increases, promotion, transfers to better- 
paid jobs, etc. ; demotion or transfer to a less desirable position ; 
placing on a probationary status, subject to termination if improve- 
ment is not evident in a certain period ; and discharge. 

Some companies set up a table of penalties in the works rules 
that clearly indicates the penalty for the first, second and third 
violation of each company rule. 

In France the usual sanctions are warning, suspension and 
dismissal.* Penalties are also listed according to severity and they 
include a verbal reprimand; written warning (after a certain 
number of these, discharge) ; transfer (to another department or 
establishment) ; suspension ; dismissal with notice ; and immediate 
dismissal. 

In the United Arab Republic the sanctions which can be applied 
for breaking the rules are strictly controlled by the administration 
and there are conventional scales setting out permissible punish- 
ment for the various offences which are usual in undertakings. 
Punishments include written warning, fines (which can be increased 
for repeated offences), and dismissal with or without compensation 
and with or without notice. : 

As already mentioned, the provision of specific punishments 
for particular offences is prevalent in some countries, such as India, 
the U.S.S.R. and the United Arab Republic. In other cases it is 
felt that such a method leads to inflexibility, because it is not 
possible to specify all the local factors which may affect the gravity 


1 This is derived from the wording of article 56 of the Works Constitution 
Act. See in this connection Jurgen R. Kocu: Die Arbeitsordnung (Heidelberg, 
1957), p. 87. 

2 The Management of Personnel and Labor Relations, op. cit., p. 407. 

3 Le véglement intérieur (Paris, U.I.M.M., No. 2126), p. 10. 

4“ Le réglement intérieur des entreprises ”, in Droit du travail et sécurité 
sociale (Paris), 2™® et 3™e trimestres 1957, p. 15. 
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of the offence. Instead of specifying punishments, disciplinary 
action may be covered by a general phrase indicating that infrac- 
tions of the rules will be “ appropriately dealt with ”. 

Another variation is where certain rules may be set out as 
more important than others and the penalties for breaking these 
rules listed. Two examples from the United Kingdom state respec- 
tively that “employees wilfully damaging the firm’s products will be 
liable to severe disciplinary action” * and “employees must not 
under any circumstances record another employee’s time. Such 
action can lead to instant dismissal and prosecution.”* An 
example from the United States 3 lists drinking, stealing, malicious 
damage, insubordination, fighting and bad time-keeping as being 
offences serious enough to be a cause of dismissal. 

This is also the case in the U.S.S.R., where the matter of un- 
justifiable absence (including drunkenness) has been singled out as 
a particularly serious offence. Certain works rules in France list the 
offences for which a particular penalty is automatic, such as theft, 
injury, threat to a superior, or smoking. 

While dealing with the question of sanctions, it may be useful 
to cite some provisions by which the worker may be rewarded or 
encouraged for good service. The model works rules of the U.S.S.R. 
specify the measures of encouragement which can be applied ; such 
qualities as diligence, initiative, inventiveness and long service are 
to be encouraged by congratulations, award of a diploma of honour, 
mention in the book of honour or on the honour board, conferring 
of the title of “ best worker in the trade ”, a monetary reward or the 
presentation of a substantial gift. The decision as to when any of 
these measures will be used is made by the director of the under- 
taking in agreement with the works committee. 

Similarly, in an example from Japan ‘ awards are envisaged in 
the works rules in the form either of a certificate of merit, a prize, 
prize money or a holiday. Awards are made when employees 
report an important matter of considerable benefit to the affairs of 
the undertaking ; for an invention of substantial benefit to the 
enterprise ; for having prevented a disaster or for an outstanding 
act in an emergency ; for showing exceptional ability in company 
training courses, etc. ; for distinguished service of a national or 
social nature. The award is made to the employee by the president 
of the company, or chief of the workplace where appropriate, and is 
reported on the works notice board and in the company bulletin. 


1 Blount and Co., Ltd., United Kingdom. 

2 Tecalemit Ltd., United Kingdom. 

3 Peter Cailler Kohler, Swiss Chocolate Co., Inc., United States. 
‘Employment Rules of the Teikoku Oil Co., Tokyo, Japan. 
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The question of sanctions was of particular concern to the 
participants at the Technical Meeting, during which it was pointed 
out that any penalty imposed should have an educational character 
and be accompanied by measures of encouragement which would 
tend to improve behaviour. It was also stressed that penalties 
should be carefully graded, beginning with various degrees of 
warning followed by suspension or fine, and that only in particular 
cases of flagrant violation of the rules should the final penalty of 
dismissal be applied. The significance of such penalties, it was 
mentioned, depends on the level of the employment and standards 
of living in the particular country concerned. Some participants 
felt that penalties should not be included in works rules at all and 
that it was particularly undesirable to indicate the imposition of 
fines for infractions because the main purpose of the rules was to 
elaborate on the working conditions applicable at the level of the 
undertaking, and that they should not therefore be concerned with 
sanctions. Further comments were made to the effect that, because 
works rules often deal with conduct, it is essential that they should 
mention the penalties for infractions ; in a law the penalties for 
violation are specified, and the same should apply to works rules. 


THE PUBLICISING OF WoRKS RULES 


It is desirable that definite steps be taken to draw the atten- 
tion of workers to the rules that they are required to observe. The 
importance of publicising the rules has been mentioned in the 
introduction and in some countries there is legislation stipulating 
how this is to be carried out. In the United Arab Republic, for 
example, “ an employer must post [works rules] up in a conspicuous 
place in the undertaking ”.1 Similarly, in the U.S.S.R. works rules 
must be “ fixed in a visible place ”.? In India the text of standing 
orders must be posted by the employer in a prominent place on 
special notice boards maintained for that purpose at the main 
entrance. Requirements are more elaborate in France. Once works 
rules have been definitely established and have been approved by 
the labour inspectorate, the following procedure to publicise them 
must be followed : firstly, the regulations must be legible and kept 
in good condition ; they must be fixed in a convenient and accessible 
position in places where hiring takes place, so that the prospective 
employee is able to digest them before entering the enterprise ; they 
must also be fixed in places where work is carried out so that the 
employees can refer to them. Secondly, they must be deposited at 


1 Labour Code, op. cit. 
2 Decree of 12 January 1957, op. cit. 
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the Secretariat of the Conseil de Prud’hommes ? in the area where 
the enterprise is located or at the office of the Justice of the Peace. 
The Conseil de Prud’hommes must be informed of works rules to 
enable it to take the necessary action in cases of dispute. In Norway 
employment rules must be posted up in an easily legible form in one 
or more conspicuous places in the establishment. In addition, a copy 
of the rules must be issued to every employee to whom they apply. 

Employers in many countries often voluntarily bring the notice 
of their employees to the regulations of the undertaking in various 
ways. To avoid any misunderstanding with their employees, 
certain French employers reproduce the works rules on the back of 
the contract of employment, a copy of which is given to the em- 
ployee after he has signed it. In the Federal Republic of Germany, 
whilst there is no legal provision for the publishing of works agree- 
ments (which include the rules) copies are usually given to every 
worker in the undertaking. In the United Kingdom and the United 
States it is a common practice to issue special handbooks to each 
new employee when he begins work. These handbooks give informa- 
tion about the undertaking and often contain a section on the rules 
to be observed at work. In the United States the works rules fre- 
quently appear as an appendix to the collective agreement. In 
enterprises in a number of countries, the new employee is given an 
induction interview, where his conditions of employment are 
explained and the particularly important aspects of his work are 
indicated. 

However, as pointed out at the Technical Meeting, works rules 
may not exist in writing at all, but be part of the custom and prac- 
tice of the undertaking, being communicated in an informal way 
by word of mouth by the experienced worker to the new employee 
on the job. There was general agreement at the Meeting that 
works rules should be widely publicised. Certain participants felt 
that posting works rules in prominent places in the undertaking was 
useless, as they were never read. Others felt that such a method was 
quite efficacious. The importance of bringing these rules to the 
attention of new employees in simple and understandable language 
through induction procedures was mentioned. Where workers were 
of a low educational standard, special media such as films would be 
the most effective way of explaining the rules. The thorough 
familiarity of workers with the contents of works rules was a 
necessity, as there would be an evident injustice if a worker was 
punished for infringement of rules of which he was not aware. 


1 Bodies composed of equal numbers of employees and employers estab- 
lished for the settlement of disputes arising out of the contract of employ- 
ment. 
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Other Publications * 


General 


ABERNETHY, George L. Pakistan, A Selected, Annotated Bibliography. 
Second edition, revised, with a supplement for the period February 1959 
to February 1960. New York, American Institute of Pacific Relations, 
1960. ii+39 pp. 75 cents. 


Dracuoussorr, V. L’Afrique décolonisée. Essai sur le développement de 
l'Afrique noire. Mémoires in-8°, nouvelle série, tome XXIII, fasc. 1. 
Classe des sciences morales et politiques. Brussels, Académie royale des 
sciences d’outre-mer, 1960. 150 pp. 175 Belgian francs, 


ETUDES SOCIALES NORD-AFRICAINES. Visages de la Tunisie, 1960. Cahiers 
nord-africains. Cahier n° 77, février-mars 1960. Paris, 1960. 55 pp. 


GENIN, Marie-Thérése. L’éditeur. Préface de Jacques RODOLPHE-ROUSSEAU. 
Collection “ Statuts proiessionnels ”, dirigée par G. H. CAMERLYNCK. 
Paris, Librairies techniques, 1960. 189 pp. 

The first part of this book uescribes the practical aspects of the publisher’s 
profession, while the second deals with his rights and obligations. There 
are useful appendices setting out the statutes of the National Publishers’ 
Union, the relevant French legislation and extracts from the national 
publishing collective agreement, as well as a bibliography and an alphabetical 
index. 


Hu, Chang-Tu, in collaboration with Samuel C. Cuu, Leslie L. CLARK, 
Jung-pang Lo, Yuan-li Wu. China, Its People, Its Society, Its Culture. 
New Haven, Human Relations Area Files, 1960. 611 pp. $10. 


* Mention of a book without a note does not preclude publication of a note in a subsequent issue of 
the Review 
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LALWANI, Kastur Chand. Indian Planning, Its History, Politics and Psy- 
chology. Indian Economic Handbooks, No. 2. Calcutta, Artha Vanijya 
Gabesana Mandir, 1959. 164 pp. 5 rupees. 


Jlapuouos, A. Ycnex peuaem opzanu3zamopcxaa paboma. Bonpocet napmutinozo 
cmpoumeaecmea. Moscow, Tocnonutusgat, 1959. 95 pp. 1.20 roubles. 
This pamphlet by A. Larionov discusses the effective forms of mass 

organisational and political work, improvement of methods of party leader- 

ship in agriculture and the experience acquired in youth work. 


Social and Economic Questions. 


AnAHoB, HM. H. Pazeumue opeanuzayuonneix opm ynpaeaenua npomomtsen- 
Hocmow 6 CCCP. Moscow, Tocwpus3yat, 1958. 80 pp. 0.95 rouble. 


The development of forms of management in state industries in the 
U.S.S.R., by I. N. Ananov. 


CENTRAL OFFICE OF INFORMATION, Great Britain. Social Services in 
Britain. Reference Pamphlet, No. 3. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 
1960. 91 pp. 5s. 6d. 


CENTRO DI ANALISI DI OPINIONE PUBBLICA E DI MERCATO. Laurea e occu- 
pazione. Inchiesta nazionale sui problemi dell’Universita italiana nei 
viflessi del mercato del lavoro e dell’economia. Milan, Franco Angeli, 1959. 
153 pp. 2,500 liras. 


On the initiative of “ Shell Italiana 


, the Public Opinion and Market 


Survey Centre carried out an inquiry to find out what Italian university 
students of all faculties and in all parts of the country thought about the 
main problems of Italian universities in connection with the employment 
market and the needs of the economy. The inquiry was conducted among a 
sample of students, with secondary surveys covering parents, academic staff 


and management. It revealed the need for closer co-ordination between the 
university and the economy, in order that academic courses and the distri- 
bution of students should meet the requirements of the economy more 
satisfactorily. 

The replies to the questionnaires are analysed in detail, from which it is 
seen particularly what the Italian student holds against his university 
(shortcomings in educational facilities and methods), what leads him to 
enrol in one faculty rather than another, what he feels about empl -yment 
prospects in Italy and abroad and about the risk of unemployment, and how 
the social background of students is made up. The questionnaires used are 
reproduced and the methods of inquiry, difficulties encountered and validity 
of results are also discussed. There are various tables and graphs to illustrate 
the analysis of answers. 


CENTRO LATINOAMERICANO DE INVESTIGACIONES EN CIENCIAS SOCIALES. Las 
ciencias sociales en Costa Rica. By Carlos Marfa Campos JIMENEZ. 
Publicacién nim. 8. Apresentagao de L. A. Costa Pinto. Rio de Janeiro, 
1959. 62 pp. 


Estvatificacién y movilidad social en Argentina. Fuentes bibliogrdficas 
(1880-1958). Publicacién nim. 6. Rio de Janeiro, 1959. 46 pp. 


CHAMBRE, Henri. L’aménagement du territoive en U.R.S.S. Introduction a 


l'étude des végions économiques soviétiques. Ecole pratique des hautes 
études, Sorbonne, VI™® section: Sciences économiques et sociales. Paris, 
La Haye, Mouton & Cie, 1959. 250 pp. 

CHouDHURY, Radharani. The Plans for Economic Development of India. 
Calcutta, Bookland Private Ltd., 1959. xii4-183 pp. 7 rupees. 
Planning has become a regular feature of the Indian economy. This 

book, based on a thesis for which the author was awarded a Ph. D. degree, 
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surveys the history of economic planning in India from the time of the 
appointment of the National Planning Committee by the Indian National 
Congress in 1938. The book reviews the first and the second five-year plans 
of India in detail. Short surveys of the Bombay Plan and the People’s 
Plan pubiished in 1944 by eight Bombay industrialists and the Indian 
Federation of Labour respectively, are also included. 


Copetjic, Nikola. Politika i metodi privrednog vazvoja Jugoslavije (1947- 
1956). Belgrade, Nolit, 1959. 378 pp. Summary in English. 


The First Asian-African Conference of Women, 15-24 February 1958, Co- 
lombo (Ceylon). Report of Proceedings. Bombay, All-India Women’s 
Conference, F.P.A.I. Office (Mrs. Avabai B. Wadia), 1959. xliv-+298 pp. 


GAITSKELL, Arthur, Geziva, A Story of Development in the Sudan. London, 
Faber & Faber, 1959. 372 pp. 42s. 


GEORGE, F. H. Automation, Cybernetics and Society. London, Leonard Hill 
(Books) Ltd., 1959. 283 pp. 35s. 


Gerskovié¢, Leon. Social and Economic System in Yugoslavia. Belgrade, 
Publishing House “ Jugoslavija””, 1960. 98 pp. 


GESELLSCHAFT FUR SOZIALEN FORTSCHRITT, E.V. Die dkonomischen Grund- 
lagen der Familie in threr gesellschaftlichen Bedeutung. Gutachten des 
Ausschusses fiir Familienfragen der Gesellschaft fiir Sozialen Fortschritt 
mit Vorschliagen zur Neuordnung des Familienlastenausgleichs in der 
Bundesrepublik Deutschland. Band 12. Berlin, Duncker & Humblot, 
1960. 308 pp. 


GRUNWALD, Kurt, and RONALL, Joachim O. Industrialization in the Middle 
East. New York, Council for Middle Eastern Affairs Press, 1960. 
xx +394 pp. $7. 


Hazuitt, Henry. The Failure of the “ New Economics”. An Analysis of the 
Keynesian Fallacies. Toronto, London, New York, D. van Nostrand 
Company, 1959. xii+458 pp. $7.50. 


KanbyEnHkO, H. T. YVxpauna 6 eeaukom cemuaemuu. Moscow, Tocnonutus3gzar, 
1959. 93 pp. 1 rouble. 


The Ukraine in the seven year plan, by N. T. Kalchenko. 


Katt, Sigurd. Zur Theorie der Industrialisierung. Hypothesen iiber die 
Bedingungen, Wivkungen und Grenzen eines vorwiegend durch technischen 
Fortschritt bestimmten wirtschajtlichen Wachstums. Cologne and Opladen, 
Westdeutscher Verlag, 1959. 546 pp. 45 marks. 


Koxnmpoaonole yugipet passumua Hapodxoeo xo3aticmea CCCP na 1959-1965 20001. 
Moscow, TocnonutusfaT, 1959. 112 pp. 1.25 roubles. 


Target figures for the expansion of the national economy in the U.S.S.R. 
for the years 1959-65. 


, 


Kusovié, Branko, SrroTKovié, Jacov, and Serer, Berislav. Economic 
Planning in Yugoslavia. Belgrade, Publishing House “ Jugoslavija’”’, 
1959. 69 pp. 


Kuciak, Giinter. Die Anwendung des Prinzips der materiellen Interessiertheit 
fiir mitilere Leitungskrajfte in volkseigenen Industriebetrieben. Schriften- 
reihe des Instituts fiir Arbeitsébkonomik und Arbeitsschutzforschung, 
Dresden. Reihe Arbeits6konomik, Heft 15. Berlin, Verlag Die Wirt- 
schaft, 1960. 135 pp. 4.10 marks. 


Lacrorx, Alain. Les conditions de la ntise en valeur de l’ Afrique occidentale 
fyvancaise. Thése pour le doctorat en droit. Paris, Université de Paris, 
Faculté de droit et des sciences économiques, 1959. 290 pp. 
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LAZARTE, Juan. La burocracia, sentido y significado. Buenos Aires, 1960. 


200 pp. 


MATEEB, Esrenu. Barzanc Ha Hapodxomo cmonancmeo. Sofia, pp»xxaBHo u3pa- 
TembcTBo “ Hayka u WU3xycrso”, 1960. 200 pp. 8.30 levs. 
National accounting in Bulgaria, by Evgeni Mateyev. 


MINISTRY OF COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT AND CO-OPERATION (DEPARTMENT 
OF COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT), India. Community Development at a 
Glance. New Delhi, 1960. 32 pp. 


PRACE INSTYTUTU EKONOMIKI I ORGANIZACJI PRZEMYSLU. Podstawowe 
wiadomosci z zakvesu zarzadzania i funkcjonowania przedsigbiorstwa 
przemyslowego. Summaries in English, French, German and Russian. 
Warsaw, Wydawnictwo Przemyslekkiego i spozywczego, 1960. 204 pp. 
35 zlotys. 


SARACENO, Pasquale. [niziativa privata e azione pubblica nei piani di sviluppo 
economico. Associazione per lo sviluppo dell’industria nel Mezzogiorno, 
“Centro per gli studi sullo sviluppo economico””. Rome, Giuffré, 1959. 
101 pp. 600 liras. 

The four lectures reproduced in this book deal with the respective func- 
tions of private enterprise and public action in the process of economic 
development. In the first lecture the author immediately points to the two 
main shortcomings of capitalist development machinery : on the one hand, 
in the industrialised countries themselves the capitalist form of production has 
had to be modified and, on the other hand, the free action of this machinery 
has not, in the twentieth century, resulted in any expansion of the capitalist 
system of production outside the original industrial countries. The second 
lecture gives a general survey of development plans in the underdeveloped 
countries, with reference to their nature and duration and the importance 
they give to agricultural and non-agricultural activities. The third deals 
with the financing of investment and examines possible sources of capital, 
through internal accumulation and foreign contributions. The last lecture 
discusses the relations between private initiative and public action in the 
organisation of the process of development. The inference of these four 
studies is that, although private enterprise may appear to be the safeguard 
of economic efficiency as well as the guarantee of civil liberties, public action 
nevertheless has an important part to play. It can be so organised as to 
compensate the deficiencies of private initiative in the development of 
resources and to protect those social values which might be impaired if the 
market machinery did not function satisfactorily. 


SECRETARIAT SOCIAL D’ALGER. Le sous-développement en Algérie. Algiers, 

Editions du Secrétariat social d’Alger, 1959. 193 pp. 

This book is concerned essentially with the sociological aspects of under- 
development in Algeria. After briefly describing the principal features of 
traditional Algerian society, it points out that this represented an integrated 
system with its own logical pattern. The irruption of European civilisation 
resulted in a clash of cultures which jeopardised the whole social organisa- 
tion. Surprisingly complex cultural relations subsequently developed be- 
tween the original Algerian society and western society, but the problem of 
ensuring a smooth transition from one pattern of existence to the other still 
remains, 

In order to recreate a coherent society, will it be enough simply to 
improve material conditions of life? Consideration of underdevelopment in 
Algeria in its three aspects—demographic, economic and socio-cultural— 
reveals that the last is the most fundamental. In the purely economic field, 
however, there is no denying underdevelopment in the three sectors of 
activity, primary (agriculture and extraction), secondary (industry) and 
tertiary (commerce). Moreover, in the final analysis underdevelopment in 
any one of these sectors reflects on the others. This vicious circle can 
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scarcely be resolved without outside assistance. There is, of course, a well- 
developed Algeria, a rich and modern Algeria ; but in both institutional and 
spontaneous relations the two Algerias tend to move apart, to develop 
independently of each other: “ As the two Algerias advance towards the 
future they turn their backs on each other.” The relations between Algeria 
as a whole and France and the Sahara offer opportunities enjoyed by no 
other underdeveloped country. 

The different aspects of underdevelopment in Algeria amount in fact to 
a particular crisis of a civilisation, having demographic, economic and socio- 
cultural repercussions. But once again it is the socio-cultural implications 
that must be particularly stressed. The obstacles to development are 
considerable but in no way insurmountable. The outlook for the future is 
generally favourable, but success depends on unanimity, coming from 
popular support and the interpenetration of the two areas—developed and 
underdeveloped. 


Cumonua, H. A. Haceaenue kumaticxoii HayuoHaAbHocmu @ cmpanax HO020- 
Bocmounoli Asuu. Moscow, M3yatenpctBo MMO, 1959. 173 pp. 6.45 roubles, 
Chinese populations in the countries of south-east Asia. by N. A. 

Simoniya. 


Crpymunun, C. T. Ovepxu coyuaaucmuyeckoti saxonomuxu CCCP. Moscow, 

TocnonutusgzatT, 1959. 419 pp. 9.20 roubles. 

This is a collection, in two parts, of articles written mainly in the last few 
years by the well-known Soviet economist, S. G. Strumilin, a Member of 
the Academy of Sciences of the U.S.S.R. 

The first part deals with the most important theoretical and practical 
aspects of the national economy of the U.S.S.R., with particular reference to 
the role of science in the development of productive forces, national account- 
ing, the distribution and redistribution of the national income and the 
calculation of labour productivity. It also contains articles on the economic 
problems of automation, the time factor in investment planning, efficiency 
of new technical methods and turnover tax. Most of the articles have a 
polemical angle and the author himself acknowledges the controversial 
nature of some of his contentions. This part will therefore prove of interest 
to readers seeking a deeper understanding of the most important theoretical 
and practical questions in the Soviet economy. Some articles, such as that 
on national accounting as an instrument of socialist planning, do, however, 
presuppose some basic theoretical knowledge. 

The articles contained in the second part under the heading “ Inter- 
national Subjects” are of a different nature. The author has regularly 
published articles in both the Soviet and the foreign press criticising Western 
economists who have given their own analysis of the character, the trend and 
the rate of Soviet economic development. The most important of these 
articles are included in the second part. In order to illustrate the subjects 
discussed, mention may be made of those dealing with “crises” in the 
U.S.S.R., international trade, co-operation and competition between world 
systems and predictions on the future of the U.S.S.R, by Western experts. 


ULMER, Melville J. Capital in Transportation, Communications, and Public 
Utilities : Its Formation and Financing. A Study by the National 
Bureau of Economic Research. Princeton, Princeton University Press, 
1960. xxxviii+548 pp. $12. 


BukenTbes, A. HW. Ovepx pazssumua Hapodxozo xosaiicmea CCCP (1951-1958). 
Moscow, Tocnonutu3sgaT, 1959. 243 pp. 4.60 roubles. 
An outline of the development of the national economy of the U.S.S.R. 
from 1951 to 1958, by A. I. Vikentyev. 


VINCENT, Melvin J., and Mayers, Jackson, New Foundations for Industrial 
Sociology. Toronto, New York, London, D. van Nostrand Company, 
1959. 456 pp. 
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ZWEIG, Ferdynand. The Israeli Worker. Achievements, Attitudes and Aspira- 
tions. New York, Herzl Press & Sharon Books, 1959. xiii+305 pp. $5. 


Industrial Relations ; Employers’ and Workers’ Organisations. 


Bium, Albert A., with the assistance of Douglas M. Rerp. An Annotated 
Bibliography of Industrial Relations and the Small Firm. Bibliography 
Series No. 3. New York, State School of Industrial and Labor Relations, 
Cornell University, 1960. v+45 pp. 


GARDNER, Jim. Key Questions for Trade Unionists. London, Lawrence & 
Wishart, 1960. 72 pp. 2s. 6d. 


Irersic, A. R., assisted by P. F. B. Lippie. Parliament of Commerce. The 
Story of the Association of British Chambers of Commerce, 1860-1960. 
London, Newman Neame Limited (for the Association of British Cham- 


bers of Commerce), 1960. xii+249 pp. 30s. 


NEUVILLE, Jean. La “ veprésentativité” des syndicats. Etudes sociales, 
n° 31-32. Brussels, La Pensée catholique; Paris, Office général du 
livre, 1960. 144 pp. 90 Belgian francs. 


RipGeway, George L. Merchants of Peace. The History of the International 
Chamber of Commerce. Second edition. Boston, Toronto, Little, Brown & 
Co., 1959. 291 pp. $4.50. 


Labour Law. 


Atonso Garcfa, Manuel. Derecho del trabajo. Vol. I. Barcelona, José Maria 

Bosch, 1960. 749 pp. 

The general theory of labour law, its sources, its institutions. The third 
part contains a survey of the legal theory of labour administration and an 
analysis of its organisation under Spanish law, together with references to 
the historical background and to comparative law. 


BosBrowskI, Paul, and Gaut, Dieter. Das Arbeitsvecht im Betrieb von der 
Einstellung bis zur Entlassung. 3., vollstandig neubearbeitete Auflage. 
Heidelberg, Verlagsgesellschaft “ Recht und Wirtschaft ”, 1959. xxiv+ 
574 pp. 


CAMERLYNCK, G. H. Tvatté pratique de la rupture du contrat de travail. Paris, 
Librairies techniques, Librairie de la Cour de cassation, 1959. 294 pp. 


SpyROPOULOS, Georges. Le droit des conventions collectives de travail dans les 
pays de la Communauté européenne du charbon et de l’acier. Préface de 
Paul DuRAND. Travaux et recherches de l'Institut de droit comparé de 
l'Université de Paris, XVI. Ouvrage publié sous les auspices du Centre 
francais de droit comparé avec le concours du Centre national de la 
recherche scientifique. Paris, Editions de l’Epargne, 1959. xv+181 pp. 
This is the first in a new series of studies by the Institute of Comparative 

Law of the University of Paris dealing with questions of labour law and 

social security. It draws its material from the answers given by six experts 

of a working group of labour law specialists under the High Authority of th 

European Coal and Steel Community (E.C.S.C.), in reply to a questionnaire 

on the legal position of collective agreements in the six countries of the 

Community. 

The study gives a full, clear and objective account of the existing legal 


situation with regard to collective agreements in the six countries. The 
author does not examine each country separately but analyses in turn th 
conclusion, the effects, the extension and the application of collective agree- 


ments in each country, bringing out the differences and the similarities i: 
the various legal systems. 
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With its extensive bibliography, this work is a convenient and well 
documented source of information on the legal provisions governing collec tive 
agreements in the six countries of the E.C.S.C. It is at the same time a 
valuable inducement to reflection for those who look forward to the conclu- 
sion of European collective agreements, a project of which Paul Durand 
states in his preface that it answers a practical need and may be considered 
as feasible. 


Manpower. 


ALEXANDER, Joyce. Scientific Manpower. London, Hilger & Watts, 1959. 
viii+135 pp. 15s. 


PLANNING COMMISSION, SCIENTIFIC AND TECHNICAL MANPOWER AND 
PERSPECTIVE PLANNING Division, India. Occupational Pattern in 
Manufacturing Industries, India, 1956. By Pitambar Pant, M. Vasvu- 
DEVAN. Foreword by P. C. MAHALANOoBIS. Delhi, 1959. xii+448 pp. 
11.50 rupees ; 18s. 

A study giving the results of a sample survey carried out in 1956 through 
the field agency of the Sample Survey of Manufacturing Industries (S.S.M.1.) 
by the Indian Planning Commission, in collaboration with the Indian 
Statistical Institute. The study is based on a nation-wide sample survey 
covering all factories employing ten or more workers and using power, or 
employing 20 or more workers without power, for one day during the year 
1956. The design of the survey was such that, within each type of industry, 
establishments with a large number of workers were all included. In this 
way, although 16.8 per cent. of the factories were included in the sample, the 
number of workers covered was 57.6 per cent. of all workers employed in all 
the factories. 

The study reveals, for the first time in India, what occupations are of 
importance in particular types of industry and gives the proportion (to total 
employment) of workers in such occupations for any industry as a whole and 
for establishments of different size classes within each industry. Estimates 
of the number (and proportion) of workers in each particular occupation are 
also given for the whole of the sector of manufacturing industries. Finally, 
information is provided on the relation between the volume of employment 
in each industry and its net contribution to national income. 


SHARTLE, Carroll L. Occupational Information, Its Development and A pplica- 
tion. Third edition. Englewood Cliffs, N.J., Prentice Hall, 1959. 
xvi+ 384 pp. $8.65. 

This book is designed to provide an introduction to the development and 
use of occupational information in industry, government, education and 
community agencies, not only by professionals but also by students, pros- 
pective counsellors and other personnel workers. It contains many illustra- 
tive examples. 

In this third edition the author has added much new material on various 
topics, including the international aspects of the subject. In this connection 
he draws attention to the work of the International Labour Organisation, 
and in particular to the International Standard Classification of Occupations } 
(I.S.C.O.) and the considerable influence it will have on the future develop- 
ment of occupational information by the various countries of the world. Its 
significance for the United States is demonstrated by a table comparing the 
structures of the 1.S.C.O., the United States census and the Dictionary of 
Occupational Titles. This indicates a close relationship between the major 
groupings of the first two, whereas only four groups of the Dictionary are 
comparable, mainly because it endeavours to classify occupations by degree 
of skill, a factor that has not been applied in the 1.S.C.0. The author notes 


1 Geneva, I.L.O., 1958. 
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the numerous problems such a breakdown creates ; although he thinks that 
at some future time a satisfactory standard of skill or job complexity can be 
developed to cover all occupations, he notes that there is considerable 
objection to the use of the word “ skill”, and that too many people associate 
skill with degree of social competence or social rank. 

Each chapter is followed by a summary, exercises and a selected sup- 
plementary reading list. 


Vocational Guidance and Training ; Rehabilitation. 


CENTRAL ADVISORY COUNCIL FOR EDUCATION (ENGLAND), Great Britain. 
Fifteen to Eighteen. A Report of the Central Advisory Council for Educa- 
tion (England). Vol. 1: Report. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1959. 
xxxi+519 pp. 12s. 6d. 


A comprehensive report dealing with the practice and the problems of 
the education of the 15-18 year age group in England today and the factors 
influencing the development of education. The first part deals with education 
in a changing world (including the population, social and economic aspects); 
the second part with the development of the modern school ; the third with 
‘secondary education for all”; the fourth with the provision of the county 
colleges envisaged by the Education Act of 1944 for further education ; the 
fifth with the sixth form ; and the sixth with technical challenge and educa- 
tional response. The last part deals with institutions and teachers and also 
contains a summary of the principal conclusions and recommendations of 
the Council. The Council’s challenging plan for education in the immediate 
future (the next 20 years or so) is placed against a background of instruction 
for the great mass of children whose education it regards as inadequate in 
quality and duration and as requiring improvement in concept as well as in 
orientation, content and length. The special need to overcome current 
deficiencies in the education of girls is also discussed. 


Jotnt INTERIM COMMITTEE OF THE CALIFORNIA LEGISLATURE. Report of the 
Joint Interim Committee of the California Legislature on the Education and 
Rehabilitation of Handicapped Children and Adults. Los Angeles, 1959. 
284 pp. 

This extensive report describes the work done by the state of California’s 
Joint Legislative Committee on the Education and Vocational Rehabilitation 
of the Disabled. The functions of this Committee are to study and analyse 
the existing state policies pertaining to the education and rehabilitation of 
all types of physically and mentally handicapped persons, with particular 
reference to the financial, administrative, professional and legal problems 
involved. It is required to advise and to confer with any department of the 
state whose responsibilities include the welfare of physically handicapped 
persons, and the appropriate officers and agencies of these departments ; 
it also considers and prepares new legislation relating to the subject. 

This report contains much information of value and should prove of use 
to all those interested professionally or otherwise in the education and 
vocational rehabilitation of the disabled. 

MALLART, José. Orientacidn funcional y formacién profesional. Psicotecnia, 
pedagogia de! trabajo, profesiologia, colocacién. Segunda edicién. Madrid, 
Espasa-Calpe, 1959. 213 pp. 


NERET, Jean-Alexis. Ingénieurs et techniciens des industries modernes. Les 
études, la promotion, les postes d’emploi. Deuxiéme édition. Paris, 
Editions Néret, 1960. 167 pp. 


NeEvuscunutTz, Louise M. Vocational Rehabilitation for the Physically Handi- 
capped. Forewords by Winthrop M. PuHetps and K. Vernon Banta. 


Springfield, Illinois, Charles C. Thomas, 1959. xvii+136 pp. $5.75. 
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Conditions of Work. 


GONZALEZ BLaAnco, José P. Protection of Wages. Mexico City, published by 

José P. Gonzalez Blanco, 1959. 332 pp. 

Although this book is concerned largely with measures for the protection 
of wages in Mexico and the United Kingdom, it also gives a wider view of 
current practice, including references to protective measures in many Latin 
American countries and also in France, Italy and Spain. The book is not, 
however, confined to a study of measures to ensure the protection of wages 
in the restricted sense commonly accorded to the term, namely the pro- 
tection of the right of the worker to receive his wages in full, in legal tender 
and at regular intervals. Indeed, it is only in the latter half of the book that 
this subject is analysed, the first part being devoted to a study of wages 
and an outline of the theories of leading economists over the past two 
hundred years. The legal aspect of the question is also studied in the 
form of contracts of service, and the various kinds of payments which consti- 
tute the total wage. 

Minimum wages and the principle of “ equal pay for equal work” are 
seen as an element in wage protection, and the author devotes two chapters 
to a historical review of minimum-wage-fixing practices and current legisla- 
tion on the subject in a number of Latin American countries and in the 
United Kingdom and France, seen against the background of the Minimum 
Wage-Fixing Machinery Convention, 1928. The chapter concerned with 
the principle of equal pay for equal work, in contrast to the Equal Re- 
muneration Convention, 1951, to which the author refers, is not confined to 
inequalities based on sex, but covers discrimination of various types. 

After thus examining the protection of wages in the wide sense of the 
term, the author comes to an analysis of measures to protect the wage 
payable to the worker in virtue of any contract of employment, whether 
written or implied. The chapter devoted to the protection of wages in 
respect of the worker’s right to receive his wage in cash is a historical analysis 
of the various Truck Acts in the United Kingdom ; in the words of the 
author, this legislation “is the basis of systems to protect workers’ wages 
throughout the free world”. Once the right of the worker to be paid the 
cash wage in full has been established, the other principal protective measures 
consist of those against assignment and attachment and recognition that 
wages should be accorded preferential treatment in the event of the em- 
ployer’s bankruptcy or insolvency. The author examines these aspects of 
the problem in Parts IV and V. Part IV contains an analysis of United 
Kingdom and Mexican law relating to the assignment and attachment of 
wages and includes references to the legislation on the subject in certain 
Latin American and European countries. Part V contains two chapters, 
describing bankruptcy in English law and in Mexican law respectively, 
together with a comparative analysis of the two systems and a description 
of French, Italian, Spanish and Argentine bankruptcy law. 

In a preface, the author expresses the hope that this book may inspire 
similar studies contributing towards a wider and deeper understanding of 
labour problems among the countries of Latin America and the United 
Kingdom. 
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ment of agriculture, have resulted in extensive initiative by collective farm 
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